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Introduction to the 
Journal of Thought 


For those of you who subscribe to the Journal of Thought, this introduc- 
tion will cover relatively little new information. Whatever the case, it is my 
sincere hope that this Special Edition affords useful information for your 
pursuits. 

The Journal of Thought is in its eighteenth year of publication and was 
founded by James J. Van Patten who, in 1966, was at Central Missouri State 
University, Warrensburg, Missouri. Professor Van Patten is now at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, and he is an active member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board of the Journal. The Journal exists because of this 
man’s dedication to and perpetual support of the idea of producing a viable 
quarterly which would continually contribute to the professional pursuit of 
knowledge. The following statement expresses the underlying concept upon 
which the Journal was established. 


The Journal of Thought seeks to provide an arena of communication for 
scholars in the varied academic disciplines in higher education . . . 
(and) seeks to increase the knowledge among and between the various 
academic disciplines. . .’’ (Journal of Thought, p. 1, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1966) 


This notion continues to be reflected in the current policy statement of the 
Journal: 


The Journal of Thought is a quarterly publication devoted to encourag- 
ing scholars of diverse disciplines, nationalities, languages and cul- 
tures to examine the significant educational issues and problems from 
the perspective of their various disciplines. The editors solicit material 
that treats the more comprehensive issues and problems confronting 
education throughout the world. Interdisciplinary dialogue among 
scholars is encouraged. (Journal of Thought, p. 2, Vol. 18, No. 2, 
Summer 1983) 


The Journal of Thought is not now nor has it ever been an in-house 
publication, i.e., a publication devoted to the particular interests of a 
specific college or university. Rather, its diverse scholarship and inter- 
disciplinary approach have facilitated the Journal’s professional contribu- 
tion to the national and international academic arena, resulting in its in- 
creasingly professional stature. 

The Journal of Thought appears in the Spring, Summer, Fall, and Win- 
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ter—a quarterly publication. The Fall issue is set aside, well in advance, as a 
Special Topic Edition, an edition which focuses on a particular area or 
discipline. Since the College of Education at the University of Oklahoma 
assumed publication, those Special Topic Editions which have appeared are: 
‘**Anthropology of Education,’’ Fall, 1980; ‘‘The Future in Education,”’ 
Fall, 1981; and ‘*Historical Foundations of Social Studies Education,’’ Fall, 
1982. In 1983 the Special Topic Edition will be *‘History of Education in the 
South’’ and future Special Topic Editions will include ‘*Indian Education”’ 
and ‘*Feminist Education.’’ Guest editors have served well in these com- 
pilations. 

The Spring, Summer, and Winter issues of the Journal are composed of 
submitted or invited articles which are examined and edited through a **blind 
review’’ or ‘“‘jury process.’’ Authors and reviewers alike remain anon- 
ymous, and all members of the Editorial Board contribute to this process. 
The Journal is fortunate to have such an extensive board of internationally 
recognized scholars. 

In 1983, two extra editions of the Journal will appear. You are now 
reading one of these extra editions, ‘‘Perspectives on Oklahoma Educa- 
tion.”’ The second edition is the result of the Southwest Conference on 
Multi-Cultural Education in Teacher Preparation, held on the campus of the 
University of Oklahoma, March 31—April 1, 1983. Still in the editing 
process, this edition will not appear until late in the year; it will be composed 
of those papers delivered at the Multi-Cultural Conference. 

A major purpose of this Special Edition is to introduce the Journal to 
Oklahoma’s professional educators and to those interested others who play 
participatory parts in the development and support of Oklahoma education. 
The Journal does make a major contribution to professional education; and 
for this reason, it is our hope that it will soon appear in every library across 
the state. I, therefore, commend the Journal of Thought to you. | am 


proud of its continuing contribution to the growth of professionalization in 
Oklahoma. 


Chipman G. Stuart, Editor 
May, 1983 
Norman, Oklahoma 


The Future of Teacher 
Education in Oklahoma 


Richard Wisniewski, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, OK 73019 


For those concerned with the quality of teacher preparation, Oklahoma 
has been an exciting place to be in recent years. The passage and im- 
plementation of House Bill 1706 involved thousands of people and the 
impact of the law is beginning to be felt. Bill 1706 is landmark legislation. It 
is the most positive teacher education legislation to emerge in the nation to 
date. Despite serious concerns regarding the rigor of teacher preparation, the 
law is non-punitive in nature. It requires schools of education, the Pro- 
fessional Standards Board, the State Department of Education, and school 
systems to work together on the preparation and induction of new teachers in 
a systematic manner. Not all those connected with 1706 share this assess- 
ment of the law. It has upset some entrenched practices and any important 
change will cause some inconvenience and confusion. The law’s several 
components are now fully in effect and its outcomes will gradually become 
apparent. 

No law is made out of whole cloth. Bill 1706 incorporates ideas and 
efforts that have been in process for a generation. Nor does any law change 
overnight the character of a profession or institutional practice. It will be 
some years before school boards, legislators and teacher educators can truly 
demonstrate to the public that teacher selection, preparation and induction 
are meeting the high aims of 1706. 

This assessment is not a commentary on persons already in the field. 
Oklahoma’s 38,000 teachers entered the profession by doing what the state 
and their training institutions required of them, whether they graduated two 
or twenty years ago. Each person in the field met the policies and practices in 
place at the time he/she was certified. They did not invent those expectations 
and are not accountable for them. They are accountable for present and 
future practices, however. All Oklahoma educators are accountable for 
strengthening the practices addressed by 1706. If the law is given sufficient 
time to operate, teachers can look forward to a stronger profession, and to 
colleagues who will not receive superficial preparation and ‘‘sink or swim”’ 
experience. 

The impact of the law needs to be researched and a number of papers 
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assessing 1706 were presented at a recent conference on the University of 
Oklahoma campus. These papers are harbingers of work to be done to 
document the impact of the law. For people seeking immediate results, the 
research will bring little satisfaction. The research demonstrates the pains- 
taking slowness with which procedures and attitudes related to the quality of 
teacher preparation change. The fact that the pace of change is never swift is 
not a cause for concern. Change takes place in incremental steps and is often 
difficult to discern. Entry year committees, the examinations, and other 
provisions will gradually become familiar. When 1706 is viewed as ‘‘old 
hat,”’ its advocates may feel that it has achieved its goals. 

Bill 1706 is only a first step toward far broader reforms needed in the 
teacher preparation process. Reforms needed to strengthen public education 
go beyond teacher preparation. The role and responsibilities of teachers and 
administrators must be examined. It is conceivable that, with 1706 as the 
stepping stone, the character of the teaching profession will be very different 
a generation or two in the future. Several scenarios that may take place in 
Oklahoma are presented in this paper. The word *‘may’’ has been italicized, 
for major changes are the result of ideas, hard work, luck, and a range of 
political/social forces. There is no certainty that the scenarios suggested will 
take place. They are likely scenarios only if the coalitions who worked on 
1706 are prepared to maintain their resolve, and recognize that reform is a 
process visible over generations, not in one or two legislative sessions. The 
changes needed are neither superficial nor cosmetic. They must be structural 
in nature. 


Structural Changes 


Structural changes fundamentally alter institutions and practices. These 
alterations are far removed from what are normally viewed as changes. One 
approach to understanding the concept is to specify changes that are not 
structural in nature. Most changes in education have been merely minor 
adjustments in curricular, staffing, teaching, administrative, or evaluative 
practices. A new textbook series or a new course added to the curriculum are 
common examples of ‘‘educational change.”’ 

Another non-structural change is exemplified by the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture’s mandate several years ago that teachers must be knowledgeable 
regarding the needs of children in special education programs. Colleges 
responded with appropriate courses in keeping with the state mandate and 
the provisions of Public Law 94-142. While the information transmitted in 
these courses is helpful to an understanding of the needs of the handicapped 
and mainstreaming, these courses have not significantly altered school 
practices or the behavior of most teachers. The course is an ‘‘add-on’’ to a 
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crowded college curriculum where conflicting ideas and information coexist 
in prescribed time periods. 

Workshops that prepare teachers in new teaching, motivation or assess- 
ment techniques are other examples of non-structural changes. These efforts 
are appropriate and no doubt help individuals. Workshops do not alter the 
basic structure in which teachers teach and children learn, however. Their 
impact is dissipated because of the rigid structure in which teaching and 
learning take place. They are ‘‘add-on’’ activities, built on the assumption 
that staffing and other practices will remain static. 

In contrast, structural changes alter ‘‘the box’’ in which things happen 
rather than the things themselves. A structural change provides a different 
‘“*box’’ or milieu, a new framework within which people work. Some 
changes can be midway between the add-on or structural poles. 

Should schools of education dramatically reduce the number of applicants 
by applying high admissions standards, a major step toward structural 
change would be taken. Working with a limited number of carefully selected 
students has implications for higher rigor in programs and expectations. 
Even with the improvements mandated by 1706, admission to education will 
not carry the sense of status or achievement gained by admission to a law or 
medical school. So long as budgets are related to student numbers, fiscal 
concerns will take precedence over rigor of selection goals. This tension is a 
result of teacher education’s funding history. So long as it is assumed that 
preparing teachers can be done ‘‘on the cheap,”’ rigor of selection will be 
addressed in an ‘‘add-on’’ manner rather than as a structural change. 

An example of a needed structural change is apparent in an examination of 
how teachers spend their time during a typical day. The majority of teachers 
are ‘‘locked-in’’ with students period after period and day after day. No 
matter how creative or energetic the teacher, this *‘locked-in phenomenon”’ 
severely limits the teacher’s ability to individualize differences or to be 
creative. The physical structure of classrooms, time constraints, and the 
age/grade lockstep all operate to hamper options. There are teachers work- 
ing in schools where no planning time is available and going to the bathroom 
is problematic. No matter how many good ideas these teachers learn in 
workshops or courses, the structure in which they work severely limits the 
implementation of those ideas. To unleash the talent of teachers, they must 
have more time to work with students. They must have time to plan and 
evaluate their efforts as part of their daily professional activity. 

1706 has two components that are clearly structural changes. The subject 
area examinations are new to the state and have serious implications for 
teacher preparation and entry into the profession. The state examinations are 
creating new levels of expectations among students and professors. Simply 
passing courses is now insufficient evidence of subject matter mastery. The 
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tests put teeth into a process that has caused many to question the subject area 
depth of some teachers. The status of teaching will gradually be enhanced 
because all persons do not pass the test. 

The entry year teacher concept is also a structural change. For the first 
time in Oklahoma’s history, teachers are not certified until they have 
demonstrated their effectiveness under the supervision of a three-member 
committee. This is a major alternative to the *‘sink-or-swim’’ phenomenon 
experienced by so many teachers throughout the history of teacher educa- 
tion. This state-wide effort to properly induct new teachers and to share the 
responsibility for certification with people in the field is a historical first. 

The several changes noted next are structural in nature. They may be 
visionary and perhaps radical. They are proposed as examples of ideas that 
need to be considered to truly address the quality of teacher preparation and 
public schools. 


Professional Schools of Education 


The quality of teacher preparation will be increased when professional 
schools of education become a fact rather than an aspiration. Professional 
schools are characterized by several attributes. They carefully select stu- 
dents for the profession. Only a limited number are admitted, dependent on 


the availability of faculty resources, clinical sites, and the time and resources 
needed for a first-rate preparation process. Professional schools require 
full-time attendance over several years so that students are deeply immersed 
in learning their craft. Most teacher education programs are now part-time in 
nature, even for full-time students. Despite the best efforts of teacher 
educators, this part-time process results in a superficial socialization for 
teaching. Teachers socialized to professional behaviors on a part-time basis 
internalize those behaviors imperfectly. They need to work on learning their 
new roles over a long enough period of time so that the values, skills, and 
ethics of the profession are deeply ingrained. These outcomes continue to be 
left to chance in teacher preparation. This will remain the situation so long as 
teacher preparation is viewed as something that can be accomplished in four 
years, in effect an ‘‘add-on’’ to a bachelor’s program. 

No brief is made here for any particular extended time period, i.e., one, 
two or three years beyond the bachelor’s level. It is clear, however, that an 
intensive, extended period of preparation can be designed which is predi- 
cated on an arts and sciences and/or fine arts bachelors degree, culminating 
in an internship. Such a program would confer a master’s or possibly a 
doctorate teaching degree. 

Professional schools would be staffed differently from current schools of 
education. The content and process of preparation would be quite different. 
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These schools would have scholarly, instructional, and professional service 
missions found in varying degrees in present schools of education. These 
missions would be implemented by professors trained in research on teach- 
ing and by skilled professionals practicing in the field. The latter would hold 
equal rank and equal pay with the professors, and carry equal responsibility 
for the preparation process. Until such a partnership is achieved, teacher 
education will remain separate from the practicing profession. That gulf has 
caused grief for too many generations to be permitted to continue without 
challenge. 

An implication of this level of professional training is that there will be 
fewer teachers prepared in the future. Those graduated will be highly trained 
and skilled. Their salaries will be double or triple that of teachers now 
entering the profession. Teachers who have undergone rigorous selection 
and training will not accept the low salaries, working conditions or staffing 
practices that now dominate teaching. 


Staffing Patterns 


The basic pattern of school staffing has not changed for generations. A 
number of students are assigned to a teacher, for a specified period of time 
and for a particular subject. The teacher and students are chained to one 
another. While this process works effectively some of the time, it does not 
provide a structure within which individualization and high attainment are 
nurtured. 

It is reasonable to project future schools with a limited cadre of highly 
trained teachers. Teachers would be assigned to groups of students, but not 
on a one teacher to x number of students basis. Future teachers would lead 
teams of persons responsible for groups of children. A team would include 
teachers, interns and paraprofessionals. Parents and community persons 
would be hired part-time to be responsible for the custodial and routine tasks 
now imposed on teachers. Bus, lavatory, lunchroom, and similar duties 
should become part of the lore of the *‘good old days.’’ Such tasks drain the 
energy of teachers, are professionally demeaning, and must be accom- 
plished by other means. 

Future teachers will lead instructional teams which will work intensively 
with groups and individual children. How instruction is provided, who 
provides individual or group instruction and how much time is devoted to 
any activity will be a team decision. We now gamble our hopes on one 
teacher who has to demonstrate the skills, knowledge, patience, empathy, 
and energy that a particular group or child may require. It is an unrealistic 
expectation. It works imperfectly even in the best of settings and with the 
strongest of teachers. 
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Despite extra services provided to assist today’s teacher, these services 
are ‘‘add-ons’’ that do not alter the fundamental structure of schooling, and 
that is the issue before us. It is not possible for one human being to be all 
things to thirty other human beings. It is amazing how many teachers come 
close to that goal. It is also painfully clear how many never achieve that goal. 
It is far more realistic to pursue the notion of instructional teams which 
contain the range of specialists who combined have the time, energy and 
talent to educate children. 


The Role of the Principal 


The team concept also alters the role of the principal. Just as we un- 
realistically assume that teachers can provide all the educational skills 
needed, we also assume that principals can be instructional leaders, manag- 
ers of personnel, bookkeepers, public relations specialists and members of a 
central administration in larger systems. It would be more realistic to 
redefine the role of the principal as the manager of support services for 
instruction. 

The principal might become the person responsible for secretarial, janito- 
rial, bus and cafeteria services, the acquisition of supplies, and other 
services. The principal should not be responsible for recruiting or evaluating 
teachers, or for providing instructional leadership in the school. The group 
best qualified for hiring and evaluating teachers are teachers themselves. 
Again, we are speaking of teachers who have been trained for 3 or 4 years 
beyond the baccalaureate. As radical as this proposal may sound, it is 
another example of the type of structural change needed if the teaching 
profession is to be strengthened. 

The hiring of new teachers should be recommended to superintendents by 
a council of master teachers who make up the faculty of a school. The master 
teachers would also be responsible for teacher evaluation procedures. Mas- 
ter teachers would earn exactly the same salary as the principal. Administra- 
tors and master teachers should be peers in every respect, but with different 
functions. The ‘‘top-down’’ philosophy of educational administration 
which is now the norm is not conducive to strong instructional programs. Far 
too many barriers, real and imaginary, keep teachers and administrators 
from working together effectively. This proposal does not denigrate the 
work of principals unless any speculation about role functions is threatening. 
There are many fine principals who sometimes succeed in being all things to 
all people, which is the expectation placed on them. A fundamental change 
in the principal’s role, separating it from the delivery of instruction, is 
posited as a way to strengthen the responsibilities of teachers and administra- 
tors alike. Changes in the roles of teachers and administrators are vital if the 
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high level of expertise and leadership predicted for teachers is to be 
achieved. 


The Immediate Future 


Three suggestions are offered to stimulate thinking: the creation of pro- 
fessional schools of education; changes in the staffing of schools; and 
changes in school administration. These ideas will raise concerns and that is 
to be expected. Because they are structural changes, they are personally 
threatening. The ideas are alien to what we have been doing for a hundred 
years. It is natural that we would question their efficacy or wisdom. 

Teacher educators will raise questions regarding how professional 
schools would impact on their careers, tenure and future. How many 
professional schools would Oklahoma need? What would be their relation to 
current teacher education programs? 

Principals are unlikely to advocate a plan that redefines their role and 
removes instructional leadership from them. Such concerns are realistic, but 
they are not necessarily warranted. 

Structural changes would not take place in one fell swoop. They would 
take generations to achieve. Variations and alternatives to these themes 
abound and no one can predict the compromises needed to achieve structural 
changes. These ideas merely suggest one path. In the aftermath of 1706, 
boldly cast scenarios are needed to vitalize our thinking about public educa- 
tion. 

The goal of our thinking must be the fundamental improvement of public 
education. As a nation, we have come a long way in providing opportunity 
and access. We must never turn our backs on this incredible accomplish- 
ment. We must address, however, the erosion of our effectiveness. For all 
the new educational programs and fads, we have yet to convince the public 
or ourselves that we can attain higher levels of achievement for a far higher 
percentage of students. 

One reason for our limited success is that we have not changed the 
structure of schooling. 1706 begins to address how we prepare and induct 
teachers. We need next to draft plans for the effective use of teachers in the 
future and how best to ensure higher achievement levels. 

I am an advocate of the ideas noted here and believe they are attainable. I 
am not closed to other scenarios or other possibilities, save on one point. We 
must examine fundamental structural changes in teacher preparation and the 
staffing and administration of schools. ‘‘Add-ons’’ or superficial changes 
are insufficient. 

An immediate next step would be the initiation of a planning mechanism 
for the future of public education in Oklahoma. A commission should be 
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charged with such planning, with resources for a staff to work at the goal 
full-time. The commission must have deadline dates so that ideas can be 
circulated to teacher education institutions, the legislature, the state depart- 
ment and to public school leadership. In the process, boldness of thought is 
more important than ‘‘where will the money come from.’’ The current fiscal 
crisis in the State will not last forever. The infusion of more money will not 
guarantee that dramatic results will be achieved. Money without ideas can be 
a waste. 

It may be that the monies needed would not exceed the monies now 
invested in education. In planning structural changes, one of the issues to be 
analyzed is how to make the most effective usage of the current investment. 
An analysis of the current investment is an absolute prerequisite to making a 
case for additional resources. Additional resources should be predicated on 
plans for implementing structural changes. ‘‘Add-on’’ changes will not 
accomplish the ends suggested here. This is perhaps the fundamental issue a 
planning commission would need to address. 

No matter how much improvement is achieved because of 1706, the 
changes will be insufficient. Oklahoma has made important strides in 
providing education to its citizens. There is much of which to be proud 
despite limited financing for generations past. The few recent ‘*good years”’ 
express our legislature’s concern but have not overcome the legacy of 
underfunding. In education there is no doubt that we are on the right road and 
must continue on that path. The future needs our best thinking, and time is 
not on our side. 

It is amazing how quickly a decade can pass. A few years hence we will 
reflect on this period and say ‘‘Let’s look at what 1706 has done.’’ Such 
reminiscing will be insufficient if there has not been a ‘*‘Bill 1707,”’ or 
**1708"" and *‘1709.’’ We need plans for public education and teacher 
preparation that offer strong hopes for the future. The scenarios suggested 
are merely suggestions. Out of this and other dialogues, Oklahoma’s educa- 
tional future will be brightened or dimmed. The quality of our vision will 
make the difference. 


Oklahoma Teacher Education 
Reform in Perspective: 
An Analysis of House Bill 1706 


Donald W. Robinson Kathryn E. Jones 

Dean of Education Graduate Research Associate 
Oklahoma State University Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, OK 74078 Stillwater, OK 74078 


In the last half decade, considerable concern has been expressed at the 
state and national levels regarding the perceived need for improvement in 
teacher education programs. This concern has been shared by teacher 
education faculties in most of the nation’s colleges and universities. One 
natural outgrowth of this ferment has been an effort on the part of many state 
legislatures to enact new laws, or for states to otherwise *‘mandate’’ changes 
expected either to improve the quality of the programs for the preparation of 
teachers, or to screen more carefully the graduates who actually become 
teachers through more rigorous certification requirements or exit tests of 
various types. 

In 1980, the Oklahoma Legislature, with active support from faculties of 
education at virtually all of the state’s 20 public and private colleges and 
universities preparing teachers, as well as other elements of the teaching 
profession, passed House Bill 1706, often referred to as the Teacher Educa- 
tion Reform Act of 1980.' This new law also included provisions setting 
higher minimum salary levels for beginning teachers and providing in- 
centives to experienced teachers for earning advanced degrees. However, 
the major emphasis of the bill was directed primarily at the improvement of 
pre-service teacher education programs and the performance of the new 
teacher on his/her first teaching assignment. The bill to a lesser extent 
established requirements for the continued professional development of 
faculties in the common schools and in teacher education units of the state’s 
colleges and universities. Subsequently, the Legislature appropriated in 
1981 and 1982 $4,700,000 in direct support earmarked for programs in 
teacher education and $11.5 million in support of teachers and common 
school participation. 

The $11.5 million authorized for teachers and common schools was to 
support stipends to teachers for their continuing education efforts and their 
participation as another member of the beginning teacher’s Entry Year 
Assistance Committee. School districts also received an amount based on 
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the formula of $2.557 per child to help finance ‘‘staff development pro- 
grams.’’ The total amount appropriated to school districts was $1,465,000 
in 1982. Total state authorized funding for H.B. 1706 was on the order of 
$16.3 million. 

The $16.3 million provided is significant in absolute amount, especially 
in a relatively small state. The funding is even more significant in prece- 
dence since it represents the first time earmarked funds have been provided 
for a program designated especially to improve aspects of teacher education 
or the performance of new teachers, and to support the continuing education 
needs of experienced teachers. Relative to the total education appropriation 
of the state for common, vocational technical, and higher education, the 
$16.3 million authorized represents 1.2 percent—a small proportional in- 
vestment given the promise the majority of educators believe H.B. 1706 has 
for stimulating lasting improvements in teacher education programs and the 
performance of teachers which will result in better education for the citizens 
of the state. 

Approximately $670,000 of the funds provided to higher education were 
for planning program changes and establishing necessary support services. 
However, the remaining $4,000,000 in funding to higher education was to 
provide the necessary resources for the participation of teacher education 
faculty serving on the Entry Year Assistance Committee established to aid 
and evaluate each new teacher who graduated after February |, 1982. 

This article, while not detailing all aspects of H.B. 1706, will attempt to 
put in perspective the comprehensiveness of change stimulated by this law 
when compared with activities in other states in recent years. The basis for 
the comparison and subsequent conclusions was an analysis of legislation 
passed in several states since 1975; an inquiry of the official in each of the 
fifty state departments of education and the District of Columbia with 
responsibility for teacher education programs about legislatively mandated 
changes in program standards, curriculum, or teacher certification require- 
ments in the 1977-1982 period; and interviews with deans of education in 
selected states. Response to the inquiry was good, with 44 completed 
responses being received for a response rate of eight-six percent. A brief 
summary of specific highlights which emerged as a result of the inquiry 
follows. 

Fifteen respondents (34 percent) reported changes in state legislation 
affecting teacher education. The thrust of legislation, in the opinion of state 
departments of education officials (in all 15 states reporting legislation), was 
to improve the standards of programs in teacher education. In 12 of the 15 
states, laws or regulations were enacted requiring new tests for students 
enrolled in teacher education programs as a condition of certification. 
Provisions for test requirements are proceeding along two distinct lines: 
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proficiency tests in basic skills prior to admission to, or graduation from a 
teacher education program, and either criterion-referenced competency tests 
or nationally standardized tests such as the National Teacher Examination 
(NTE) as a separate requirement for certification. Other legislative changes 
mentioned seemed to address the addition of new courses to the teacher 
education curriculum, especially in the field of special education, and the 
expansion of the required field experience component of the curriculum. In 
the authors’ judgment, such legislative activity has always been common 
and does not reflect a significant new trend. 

Several states did report efforts other than required testing programs or the 
addition of new course requirements as a means of improving the quality of 
teacher preparation. In Texas, effective May 1, 1986, a standard certificate, 
valid for 7 years, will require the possession of a valid provisional certifi- 
cate, completion of 3 years of teaching experience, and completion of 12 
semester hours of advanced or graduate studies at an approved teacher 
education institution. The certificate is renewable indefinitely with the 
completion of an additional 12 semester hours of advanced or graduate 
studies per each seven-year term. The professional certificate, valid for life, 
will require a valid provisional certificate, 3 years of teaching and recom- 
mendation by the current or last employing school district or a valid standard 
certificate, and the completion of a master’s or doctor’s degree in the 
certification/specialization area from an approved teacher education institu- 
tion. A pre-entry testing program focusing on proficiency in basic skills and 
an exit testing program focusing on teaching field competence has also been 
established. South Carolina, in addition to required tests of basic skills and 
successful completion of the NTE, now requires a special evaluation of the 
new teacher 3 times during his/her first year of service prior to issuance of the 
teaching certificate, but this evaluation does not include participation of 
higher education faculty or seem to establish the concept of supervision and 
assistance as part of the process. The South Carolina program also expanded 
student teaching to a full semester and established a staff development 
program for teachers certified provisionally, but not for all teachers.’ 

In Louisiana, changes have included upgrading gradepoint and test score 
requirements for admission to and retention in teacher education. A score of 
1100 on the NTE is now the minimum required for certification after 
graduation. Louisiana also enacted the Professional Improvement Program 
(PIP) which provides a $2,000 salary incentive for experienced teachers who 
complete up to six courses and attend a specified number of workshops in a 
five-year period. 

Florida, Ohio, and Oklahoma are three states which have enacted com- 
prehensive programs of teacher education reform in recent years. In Florida, 
the reform was accomplished through an act of the State Senate in 1978 and 
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then a series of State Department of Education actions. In Oklahoma, the 
teacher education reform program was accomplished through House Bill 
1706 and State Board regulations written to implement requirements of the 
law. The Legis subsequently provided the necessary funding to imple- 
ment the program.|In Ohio,’ reform was enacted through revisions in the 
Section of the State Education Code ,* which has the status of law, governing 
the colleges and universities preparing teachers. Funding was then autho- 
rized by the State Legislature. Although there are significant differences 
between the three states, a comparison does, in the authors’ judgment, 
previde a good perspective to assess the scope of change in Oklahoma. 

Beginning in 1978, with Committee Substitute for Senate Bill 549, 
Florida has increased the amount of field-based experiences required in the 
teacher education curriculum; raised the ACT or College Board score 
required for admission; added the Florida Teacher Certification Ex- 
aminations; and strengthened certification requirements through the addi- 
tion of the Beginning Teacher Program.* In a closely related but earlier 
action, funding to colleges and universities to offer noncredit continuing 
education activities for teachers through the Florida Teacher Center Net- 
work was provided. The level of funding for this activity reached 
$2,525,000 in 1982. Faculties in education were involved in the develop- 
ment of the Florida Beginning Teacher Program, but are not at this point 
formally involved in supervision, assistance, or evaluation of the new 
teacher. 

Ohio officially enacted its Redesign of Teacher Education Program in late 
1974, when the State Board of Education adopted new teacher education 
standards for the state which became effective July 1, 1976. The State 
Legislature has subsequently provided a significant level of funding es- 
timated to be approximately $6,000,000 each year since 1976 to assist 
colleges and universities in the development of curriculum; to add new staff 
required of schools and colleges of education; and to enable universities to 
pay an honorarium to cooperating teachers in the schools who supervise 
student teachers and other teacher education students placed in the schools 
for early field experiences. Although the Ohio program is quite com- 
prehensive, it addresses pre-service programs only and does not specifically 
establish new requirements for certification. Since Ohio has fully im- 
plemented a program approval approach to certification, Chapter EDb-303 
of the Ohio Education Code did, therefore, establish new and highly up- 
graded standards for colleges or universities preparing teachers, which 
institutions must meet to remain on the approved list of institutions preparing 
teachers in Ohio. The Ohio Code identified the five specific areas of 
preparation required of all teachers and established seven basic criteria 
delineating expectations of all approved teacher education programs, but did 
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not technically insist upon the addition of new courses. Under the new 
standards, all teachers are to be prepared in the teaching of reading, human 
relations, managing behavior problems, clinical use of diagnostic in- 
struments, and urban and suburban or rural schools. The Ohio Redesign 
Program also outline in great depth the specific standards and criteria to be 
used in evaluating programs for approval at specified five-year intervals. 
Ohio did not establish nor does the state yet require special examinations of 
teacher education students or graduates prior to certification, nor does the 
Ohio plan address continuing education needs. Consistent with Florida and 
as will be described in Oklahoma, the Ohio plan did substantially expand the 
time spent by students in early field experiences. 

The most significant elements in Oklahoma’s program include the 
requirement of more rigorous admission and retention standards for students 
in Teacher Education; demonstrated proficiency in oral and written com- 
munication; and a greater emphasis on the field experiences component 
under the supervision of higher education faculty. All teacher education 
students must also now pass a criterion-referenced test in their subject matter 
area. The bill also makes significant changes in the certification process. 
Teacher education graduates who have passed the criterion-referenced test 
are now licensed. Certification is postponed until after the new teacher has 
spent a minimum of one year and a maximum of two years under the new 
guidance and evaluation of an Entry Year Assistance Committee, which 
includes a faculty person from a college or university, a master teacher, and 
a school administrator. Other important provisions of the Oklahoma legisla- 
tion establish a required faculty development program for university-based 
teacher education faculty and elementary and secondary teachers. The 
faculty development program for university-based faculty must include a 
specified number of days of involvement in common school teaching activi- 
ties every five years. 

Two of the three states, Ohio and Oklahoma, have provided significant 
levels of funding to implement the teacher education reform programs 
mandated; however, the purposes for which the two states appropriated the 
funds differ. In Ohio, funds were provided to colleges and universities to 
directly aid them in strengthening and staffing the upgraded and expanded 
undergraduate teacher education pre-service program, including the ex- 
panded field-based component and also to pay honoraria to cooperating 
teachers in the schools who assist in supervision. In Oklahoma, some 
funding of institutions of higher education was provided for planning and 
staff support, but the majority of the dollars were to fund higher education 
participation in the Entry Year Assistance Program. However, funds were 
not specifically provided to assist institutions in the implementation of the 
expanded pre-service field-based component or the faculty development 
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component. Thus, the approach to funding in Ohio seems to relate more 
directly to the improvement of the undergraduate pre-service teacher educa- 
tion program while the Oklahoma approach concentrates additional funding 
at the point when the new teacher enters the teaching profession. However, 
by providing a means for expanding the critical mass of teacher educators, 
the Oklahoma program has also indirectly assisted the development of the 
undergraduate pre-service teacher education program. 

Many similarities may be found in the approach to the improvement of 
pre-service teacher education programs in Oklahoma, Ohio, and Florida. 
Programs in all three states do establish early and expanded field-based 
experiences for teacher education students. The Ohio plan, however, ad- 
dresses the problem differently than the plans of either of the other two 
states. While specifying certain expected learning experiences for students, 
the plan proceeds essentially on the basis of enhanced standards of approval 
for the 48 institutions in the state which prepare teachers. Oklahoma and 
Florida, on the other hand, have established specific standards for admission 
and require satisfactory performance on criterion-referenced tests in the 
teaching/subject matter area. Specifically revised procedures and standards 
for certification were enacted in both Oklahoma and Florida, but not in 
Ohio. Both Oklahoma and Florida have established programs of supervision 
and evaluation for new teachers during their first year of service. Only the 
Oklahoma program, however, provides for the active participation of 
teacher education faculty in the new teacher programs. 

Florida and Oklahoma both address continuing education needs of teach- 
ers, but only Florida provides funds directly to colleges and universities for 
noncredit teacher continuing education activities provided through the Flor- 
ida Teacher Education Center Network. Only the Oklahoma program specif- 
ically establishes a requirement for faculty in colleges and universities to 
also participate in a *‘faculty development program’’ which must include a 
common school-based component designed to ensure that teacher education 
faculty in colleges and universities stay in close touch with the schools. 

On balance, it would appear that the program of teacher education reform 
enacted in Oklahoma through House Bill 1706 is in many ways broader in 
scope than either of the excellent programs enacted in Ohio and Florida. 
Total funding in Oklahoma for the program to colleges and universities, 
teachers, and school districts was at a level of $16,300,000 in 1982. 
Twenty-nine percent of the funding went to institutions of higher education; 
sixty-nine percent went to teachers for their participation in the entry-year 
program and provided individual staff development activities. School dis- 
tricts received approximately two percent of the total to conduct staff 
development programs. As has been described, the program addresses 
issues relating to admission and retention, graduation and certification, and 
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significantly changes the certification process. Although the beginning 
teacher is a fully paid employee of the school district teaching staff with a 
regular classroom assignment, the entry year teacher plan moves significant- 
ly toward the establishment of an internship. The program acknowledges 
and supports, although in a modest way, the continuing educational needs of 
teachers by establishing annual requirements, providing a stipend for teach- 
ers who fulfill their continuing education obligations, and allocating modest 
support to school districts that organize continuing education activities. On 
the other hand, the Ohio program, although limited entirely to the under- 
graduate pre-service teacher education program, is more precise in es- 
tablishing institutional standards and in providing direct support for the 
improvement of the undergraduate pre-service teacher education program. 
Only Florida provides financial support to colleges and universities for the 
provision of continuing education programs for teachers. None of the 3 
states specify as a part of their program the requirement that teachers must 
earn a master’s or doctor’s degree for professional certification as does 
Texas. 

On balance, the programs in all three states could, no doubt, be improved 
not only through internal modification but also by expansion to include 
elements cited in this article unique to each program, or to the programs in 
the several other states mentioned. Elements of all programs have much to 
offer to other states contemplating positive measures to improve the quality 
and professionalization of teacher education programs. All three programs 
demonstrate that significant improvements do require careful planning and 
new levels of funding if changes of the magnitude being implemented are to 
be successful. The difficulties reported by several institutions in incorporat- 
ing and implementing changes and additions of quality to required programs 
underscores even more, to the senior author at least, the necessity of an 
extended professional school program as the next necessary and logical step 
in the teacher education reform movement. 


Notes 


' 1980, Oklahoma Session Laws, 672-84. 

? Act No. 187 of the 1979 Session of the South Carolina General Assembly. 

* Ohio was included even though changes in Teacher Education Reform were enacted in 
1974 to be effective in 1976. 


* ‘Standards for Colleges or Universities Preparing Teachers ,’* Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion, 1975. 


5 “The Florida Beginning Teacher Program Summary Report,’’ November, 1982. 
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During the past several years, Oklahoma has taken significant measures to 
improve its teacher preparation system. The most notable example is H.B. 
1706 which became law on June 10, 1980. This important piece of legisla- 
tion contains many provisions directed toward establishing and maintaining 
the competence of schoolteachers. It includes more stringent screening 
requirements for applicants to teacher preparation programs, curriculum 
competency examinations for prospective teachers, structured internships 
for first-year teachers, and extensive inservice development programs for 
schoolteachers and professors of education. These are certainly outstanding 
achievements and will surely improve the quality of the system, but much 
remains to be done. 

Unfortunately, teacher preparation programs still do not compare favor- 
ably with those of other established professions. A comparison among six 
professional preparation programs at the University of Oklahoma reveals 
that teacher education lags far behind the others in the total amount of time 
required for professional preparation and in the amount of coursework and 
full-time enrollment that a trainee has to take in a professional school (see 
Table 1). The number of years of formal education ranges from five to seven 
for the other professions compared with only four for teaching. In addition, 
the other professions require three or four of those years to be spent in 
full-time enrollment in their professional schools while an elementary 
teacher trainee is required to attend full-time in the school of education for 
only one semester with no full-time requirement for those preparing to teach 
in the secondary schools. Until teacher preparation programs are made 
comparable to those of other professions, teachers will not be adequately 
prepared to function effectively in the classroom as professional practition- 
ers. 
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TABLE | 


Minimum Preparation Requirements of Professional Schools 
at the University of Oklahoma 


Medicine Pharmacy Dentistry 


Coursework taken 90 60 60 
outside professional 
school 


Coursework taken within 
professional school 


Years as a full-time 
student in professional 
school 


Total years for 
professional 
license/certificate 


All coursework figures, except the medical and dental schools. represent minimum amounts of 
credit hours needed to meet requirements. 


*The medical and the dental schools use contact hours rather than credit hours. Consequently, 
these figures are estimates instead of specific requirements. 


An effective teacher preparation program should consist of three major 
components. The first regards the *‘who’’ of teaching. Teachers must be 
educated people. The American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education’s (AACTE) Task Force on Profiles of Excellence stated that 
teachers must be educated in the sense that they have a broad knowledge and 
understanding of themselves, their society, and the world in which they live 
(Scannell, Denemark & Dieterle, 1982). The same task force identified six 
broad areas which should be included in the general education component of 
the teacher preparation program. The National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE) also recognizes the teacher’s need for a 
strong foundation in general education. The accreditation standards 
established by NCATE require the general education curriculum to contain 
studies in the symbolics of information, natural and behavioral sciences, and 
the humanities. These standards also state that a minimum of one-third of the 
preparation program’s curriculum must consist of general education courses 
(Standards for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 1982). The 
Oklahoma State Department of Education has demonstrated its commitment 
to the general education component of teacher preparation by requiring a 
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minimum of fifty credit hours for both elementary and secondary standard 
teaching certificates (Teacher Education Certification and Assignment 
Handbook, 1975). Thus the belief that teachers must have a firm background 
in general education is strongly supported by accreditation agencies and 
certification standards. 

The second component of the preparation program concerns the ‘*what’’ 
of teaching. This consists of a broad knowledge and understanding of the 
content areas which a teacher is preparing to teach. The NCATE Standards 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (1982) state that teacher 
preparatory programs must include a study of the content to be taught. 
Scannell et al. (1982) wrote that teacher candidates should have ** . . 
sufficient knowledge of the subject(s) to instruct learners at their individual 
levels of readiness, while remaining true to the structure of knowledge in the 
academic discipline(s)’’ (p. 11). The Oklahoma Teacher Certification 
Testing Program, implemented in 1981, is designed to ensure that teacher 
candidates have adequate knowledge in their teaching field(s) before being 
licensed to teach. Consequently, there is general agreement that teacher 
competence in the ‘‘what’’ of teaching is essential, as are measures to assure 
that it is accomplished. 

Unfortunately, the third component of teacher preparation is not so well 
recognized or supported. Herein lies one of the major obstacles which has 
prevented the evolution of teaching into a true profession. This facet of 
teacher preparation addresses the ‘*how’”’ of teaching. This is, of course, the 
very heart of any profession. The knowledge, skills, and abilities which 
constitute this aspect of teaching should set teachers apart from educated 
laypersons and make teaching a profession. This body of pedagogical 
knowledge, skills, and abilities should guide the professional decisions and 
behaviors of teachers as they practice their profession. 

The limited amount of time that teacher trainees are required to study in 
the school of education reflects the lack of commitment to this aspect of 
teacher preparation. Oklahoma requires teacher trainees to take only 
twenty-three credit hours in professional studies (Teacher Education, 
Certification and Assignment Handbook, 1975, pp. 36, 46). Such a limited 
amount of time devoted to pedagogy does not provide schools of education 
with an opportunity to develop appropriate practitioner knowledge, skills, 
and abilities. 

One of the reasons why pedagogy is allotted such a small portion of the 
teacher preparation program is the failure of the profession to identify and 
accept a pedagogical knowledge base and repertoire of professional 
behaviors and skills (Watts, 1982a). For too long the teaching profession has 
floundered and lacked direction because of the false assumption that 
effective teaching is a matter of personal experience and style. It is time to 
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reject this assumption and get about the business of building a profession. 

Indeed, recently there has been a surge of interest and activity in 
acknowledging and identifying the teaching profession’s knowledge base. 
Denemark and Nelli (1981) said, ‘‘Graduates from a quality teacher 
education program ought to be capable of making professional decisions on 
the basis of theory and data, and of conducting their classroom teaching on 
the basis of professional knowledge rather than solely on personal 
experience’ (p. 8). The AACTE Task Force on Profiles of Excellence 
identified some of the broad areas to be included in this knowledge base 
(Scannell et al., 1982). The National Education Association was even more 
specific in its efforts to formulate a pedagogical knowledge base when it 
listed twenty-five essential practitioner skills which should be developed in 
teacher preparation programs (Excellence in Our Schools, Teacher 
Education: An Action Plan, 1982). Gage (1978), Howsam, Corrigan, Dene- 
mark, & Nash (1976), and Smith, Silverman, Borg, and Fry (1980) have all 
expressed the conviction that the knowledge base for teaching is substantial, 
dependable, and is rapidly developing. Consequently, the pedagogical 
knowledge base has been developed to the stage where it can be in- 
stitutionalized and contribute significantly to the improvement of pro- 
fessional practice. 

The present length, structure, and organization of teacher preparation 
programs simply cannot accommodate the transmission of teaching’s 
knowledge base. Because teacher preparation programs are currently 
confined to the 124-credit-hour baccalaureate degree, instruction in 
pedagogy can only be expanded at the expense of the other two components. 
Weakening those elements of teacher preparation is not a wise strategy. A 
more appropriate course of action is to strengthen all components by 
extending the length of preparation and organizing these programs in a 
fashion consistent with other professions. This, of course, demands the 
establishment of professional schools of pedagogy. 

The teacher preparation program would then consist of preprofessional 
and professional components. The preprofessional program would include 
preparation in general education, teaching field(s) and disciplines which 
undergird pedagogy. This portion of teacher preparation would be a 
four-year program and terminate with a baccalaureate degree. All four-year 
baccalaureate degree granting institutions have the capability of providing 
this portion of a teacher’s preparation. 

In addition to providing an adequate length of time for pedagogical 
preparation, organizing the teacher preparation system into preprofessional 
and professional components has other distinct advantages. Removing 
professional studies from the baccalaureate program would make additional 
credit hours available for students to expand their preparation in their 
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teaching field or to complete preparation in a second field. Also, little 
attention is presently directed toward instruction in the disciplines which are 
the foundations of pedagogy. Denemark and Nelli (1981) made the point 
that teachers need to know about the social and behavorial sciences in the 
same way physicians need to know about chemistry and the biological 
sciences. Therefore, teacher trainees would have the opportunity to receive 
greater exposure both in breadth and depth in the theory and principles of 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

Because effective pedagogical preparation requires the trainee to be 
involved in extensive field-based activities, the inclusion of professional 
studies at the baccalaureate level often results in conflicts with and 
disruptions of other collegiate courses and programs. Hence, the removal of 
professional studies from the baccalaureate program would alleviate these 
troublesome conflicts. All of the components of the preparation system 
would, therefore, be improved by the organization of professional and 
preprofessional programs. 

The professional studies portion of the teacher preparation program would 
be achieved in professional schools of pedagogy. During this phase of their 
preparation, teacher trainees would be enrolled full-time in the school of 
pedagogy. All coursework and instructional activities would be under the 
guidance and direction of the school and designed to develop teaching’s 
body of professional knowledge—the ‘‘how”’ of teaching. 

The most desirable site to locate professional schools of pedagogy is the 
university campus. Howsam, et al. (1976, p. 6) identified some of the 
advantages of the university campus as a scholarly environment, privileges 
of academic freedom, and a rich cultural environment. It should be 
emphasized that many resources essential to a school of pedagogy are 
already in place on the university campus. To be effective, schools of 
pedagogy must, however, be afforded the autonomy, financial support, and 
ties with the profession granted to other professional schools. 

Professional schools of pedagogy should have three distinct functions. 
Their first and primary function must be to prepare competent schoolteach- 
ers. This role carries with it the responsibility to admit only those candidates 
who have successfully completed the preprofessional program and who 
demonstrate potential to become effective teacher practitioners. These 
schools must design courses, activities, and experiences which effectively 
transmit teaching’s body of professional knowledge to teacher trainees. 
Ongoing evaluations of the program’s objectives, content, and effectiveness 
must be conducted, with modification and changes made when needed. 
Measures must also be taken to ensure that all trainees successfully acquire 
effective pedagogical knowledge, skills, and abilities before they graduate. 

The second function of schools of pedagogy should be to become centers 
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for research and development in teaching. Teaching has never had a research 
and development system capable of providing the empirical knowledge 
essential to the practice of the profession (Gage, 1977; Howey, Joyce, and 
Yarger, 1978; Smith, 1980; Watts, 1982b; Yarger, Howey, and Joyce, 
1977). Consequently, professional practice is based too often upon personal 
experience, feelings, and beliefs which have no empirical basis. Coker, 
Medley, and Soar (1980) pointed out the weaknesses of this strategy when 
they observed, ‘‘the history of science . . . has been a series of demon- 
strations that what is commonly believed about a phenomenon is untrue”’ (p. 
132). The potential of pedagogical research and development to improve the 
profession has yet to be realized. However, professional schools of pedago- 
gy with strong research, development, and dissemination capabilities could 
substantially advance pedagogical practice and greatly improve the level of 
professional services provided to society. 

The third responsibility of these schools should be that of serving pro- 
fessional needs of practicing schoolteachers. Inservice teachers are con- 
tinually faced with professional problems and issues which they have neither 
the time nor resources to effectively address. Individual practitioners simply 
cannot, on their own initiative, resolve such general professional problems 
as teacher burnout, curriculum development, classroom management and 
multicultural education. Neither are they able to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in instructional strategies and technologies. Professional 
schools of pedagogy could become resource centers for confronting pro- 
fessional problems and issues as well as assisting practicing teachers in 
maintaining and enhancing their professional skills. 

The preparation of educational researchers, administrators, psychom- 
etrists, counselors, school psychologists, and other support staff should not 
be a function of schools of pedagogy. The duties and responsibilities of 
support staff are considerably different from those of teachers. Con- 
sequently, the preparation programs for the various support staff should 
have little in common with those for teachers. Attempting to serve the 
preparation needs of support staff would only detract from and dilute a 
school of pedagogy’s attention to the preparation of teachers. 

The length of time required to complete preparation in the school of 
pedagogy cannot be accurately determined until objectives are clearly de- 
fined and a curriculum is designed. A review of the pedagogical knowledge, 
skills and abilities thus far identified indicates that three years of full-time 
enrollment in the school of pedagogy is a reasonable estimate. This time 
frame is consistent with the requirements of other professional schools. 

Schools of pedagogy should award terminal professional degrees to those 
who have successfully completed the prescribed program. This too, is 
consistent with the practice of other professional schools and acknowledges 
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teaching as a profession (Watts, 1982a). A professional degree would also 
offer assurance to the public that teachers have been adequately prepared to 
practice their profession. 

Because they fear losing their teacher education program, proposals to 
establish professional schools of pedagogy often generate anxiety among 
some institutions. Twenty Oklahoma institutions presently prepare 
schoolteachers. It is unlikely that Oklahoma needs twenty schools of peda- 
gogy to meet the need for new teachers. The state may already be producing 
more teachers than there are positions available. A recent study conducted 
by the Oklahoma State Department of Education indicated that approximate- 
ly 42% of the 1980-81 teacher education graduates from Oklahoma in- 
stitutions did not accept teaching positions in the state (Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Oklahoma Public Schools, 1982, p. 69). Probably eight or ten 
schools of pedagogy could provide an adequate number of new practitioners 
to serve the needs of all Oklahoma public schools. 

This is not meant to imply, however, that the other ten or twelve Oklaho- 
ma institutions will no longer be involved in education. It does mean that 
changes in the role and function of each institution’s educational programs 
will be required. As noted earlier, all twenty institutions could still partici- 
pate in the preprofessional program. Some would be involved in the prepara- 
tion of administrators, researchers, counselors, psychometrists, school psy- 
chologists and other support staff. Instead of being denied participation in 
education, the function of each institution would become more specialized 
and would serve to complement the functions of the others. This would help 
to promote greater cooperation among institutions, decrease duplication of 
efforts and competition for students, and result in vastly improved teacher 
preparation programs. Thus, ample opportunity would exist for all in- 
stitutions to be involved in the preparation of educational personnel and to 
participate in the improvement of the educational system. 

The organization of professional schools of pedagogy will undoubtedly 
have dramatic effects on the teaching profession. First, it would change the 
teacher’s status relative to other school personnel. Teaching is the only 
profession which has its practitioner at the bottom of the hierarchy in salary, 
preparation, and prestige. The organization of professional schools of 
pedagogy, with all it entails, will surely result in changes in this structure. 

Schools of pedagogy should also encourage a greater use of paraprofes- 
sionals in the teaching profession. Increasingly teacher practitioners will 
become decision-makers involved in selecting appropriate educational 
objectives and strategies to meet learner needs. Many of the present non- 
instructional responsibilities of teachers will be assumed by paraprofession- 
als. Professional schools of pedagogy would help reduce the high rate of 
teacher drop-out as a result of much better professional preparation. Con- 
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sequently, teachers would be more capable of resolving professional prob- 
lems and issues than are the graduates of present programs. A larger 
percentage of those entering teaching would have a strong commitment to a 
lifelong teaching career. Improvement in the status and prestige of teaching 
should also help retain practitioners in the profession. In addition, better 
prepared teacher practitioners capable of providing greater professional 
services should command salaries commensurate with those services. 

Perhaps the greatest and most important change that would result from the 
organization of professional schools of pedagogy would be in the level of 
professional pedagogical services provided to the youth of Oklahoma. Our 
present teacher preparation system does not provide teachers with the 
pedagogical knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary for a professional 
level of practice. Many, through trial and error, eventually acquire effective 
pedagogical skills and become competent teachers; others never do. In any 
event, it is a dangerous and unwise strategy to assign professional duties and 
responsibilities to ill-prepared practitioners. 

Oklahoma has made great strides in improving its teacher preparation 
system. It is presently recognized nationally as one of the leaders in this area. 
The next step toward excellence in education is the elevation of teaching to a 
truly professional stutus. This can only be achieved through the organization 
of a professional preparation system. I hope there exists such a commitment 


to our youth and that we are bold enough to take that step. 
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Educators in Oklahoma are generally informed about the major aspects of 
House Bill 1706; however, one of the most significant aspects having direct 
implications for all teacher training institutions, as well as all certification 
programs, is still relatively unknown to the vast majority of educators. This 
unknown aspect is the provision of the law requiring that the Professional 
Standards Board (PSB) shall provide leadership for the improvement of 
teacher education and the standards for the certification and licensing of 
teachers and other educational personnel in Oklahoma. The PSB is charged 
with the responsibilities of reviewing approved programs of teacher educa- 
tion and recommending new programs, of reviewing current certificate and 
licensing requirements and recommending standards for new certificates, of 
encouraging studies and research designed to improve teacher education, 
including continuing education of teachers, and of making the above recom- 
mendations to the State Board of Education. 

In order for one to properly assess the work of the PSB, it is necessary to 
review some of the activities that have been completed over the past several 
years. Part of the early planning of the PSB resulted in the establishment of 
several specific task forces to study certification needs in the state of 
Oklahoma. Individual task forces were charged to study the following areas: 
early childhood education; elementary education with specific attention 
being given to the intermediate grades; secondary education programs; and 
elementary-secondary programs. 

In addition to studying specific specialty areas, other groups were respon- 
sible for reviewing general education and the professional education se- 
quence of certificate programs. Each task force sought input from the 
various segments of the education profession. The input-gathering cycle was 
formally initiated during 1979, with a series of full-day public hearings held 
at the State Board Room in the State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City. These hearings allowed interested individuals and groups to present 
testimony to the PSB concerning all current areas of certification, as well as 
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areas that were proposed for future consideration. The public hearings were 
conducted on a regular basis over a two-month period. At the conclusion of 
the hearing process, all data were assessed and the final position papers were 
presented to the PSB. During this time House Bill 1706 was in its final 
preparation before becoming law. 

Shortly after House Bill 1706 became law, the PSB began meeting 
monthly to review the vast number of new requirements and regulations. 
One of the primary committees that evolved from the original task force 
groups was the New Standards Committee, which was given the responsibil- 
ity of studying all existing Oklahoma certification requirements. An attempt 
was made to upgrade all certification requirements in order to provide a 
program that would more fully meet the intent of the legislation pertaining to 
the improvement of teacher training in Oklahoma. One of the first 
responsibilities of the committee was to study regional, national, and pro- 
fessional accreditation regulations as they pertained to each area of certifica- 
tion. The committee reviewed emerging trends in each area and compared 
the findings with earlier ones on file from the original public hearings of the 
task force committees. 

The committee also secured certification requirements from other states in 
order to make a comparison with the Oklahoma program. The certification 
review process has been in place since the summer of 1980. There will be 
some closure to certain aspects of the program, as evidenced by the number 
of program components approved. However, the PSB will continue to 
attempt upgrading the quality of teacher preparation programs through the 
activities in progress. 

One of the first actual proposals submitted to the PSB having a direct 
impact on all teacher training institutions in the state was the Admission 
Standards. In terms of specified Admission Standards for approved pro- 
grams it was not until this requirement was outlined in House Bill 1706 that 
they were to become a component for the regular five-year accreditation 
review for approved programs for certification in Oklahoma. The following 
Admission Standards were approved by the PSB during 1980 and ultimately 
were approved by the State Board of Education. 

A. Each approved program will demonstrate an admissions procedure 

designed to recruit a candidate with a strong commitment to teaching. 

The criteria to be included are as follows: 

1. A minimum grade point average of 2.50. 

2. Evidence of adequate reading, writing, and verbal communication 
skills demonstrated by appropriate academic coursework and an 
interview with an Admissions Committee. 

3. Expressed interest in teaching demonstrated by prior experiences 
and activities. 
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4. An academic record that clearly indicates the candidate’s commit- 
ment to the academic aspects of teaching. 

5. Evidence of personal traits that suggest potential for working with 
youth, parents, and the other constituencies in education. 

B. Each admission must be based on a professional assessment of the 

candidate on all of the above criteria. 

The PSB also approved a new concept for the General Education Se- 
quence of an approved program for certification which was approved by 
both the PSB and the State Board in 1980. The new program contains the 
following provisions: 


Standard I. The General Education Program shall: 
A. Stimulate scholarship that will give understanding and help prepare 
people for change. 
. Foster individual fulfillment and nurture free, rational, and respon- 
sible adults. 
. Cultivate appreciation for the values associated with a free society. 
. Contribute to the development of leaders who are intellectually 
competent, imaginative, and vigorous. 
. Contribute to professional knowledge and its application. 
. Encourage discernment of the values inherent in world cultures. 


Standard II. General Education is a developmental experience empha- 
sizing the first two (2) years of higher education extending throughout 
the baccalaureate program. 


Standard II]. Each institution approved for the education of teachers 
shall be responsible for building a sequential program of general 
studies. A minimum of forty (40) semester hours in general education is 
required, distributed so that: 

A. Upon successful completion of the general education component, 
the student will have acquired competencies in each of the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. Communication Skills: conversational speaking, composition, 
listening, and reading. 

2. Mathematics: computation, applications, thought processes, 
vocabulary, and concepts. 

3. United States History and Government: the growth and de- 
velopment of the United States as a nation and its place in world 
affairs and an analysis of the United States Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

. Science: physical and biological sciences. 
. Behavioral Sciences; the study of general psychology, and/or 
sociology, and/or anthropology. 


—— 
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B. Any electives needed to fulfill the forty (40) hour minimum require- 

ment may be selected from Category A or the following: 

1. Contemporary World Culture: social, geographic, political, 
and economic conditions and their impacts on current problems 
in the world and nations; foreign language, American ethnic 
studies, and world literature with emphasis on, but not limited 
to, the writings of English and American authors. 

2. Practical Arts: skills in areas such as typing, business, account- 
ing, home economics, industrial arts, agriculture, drafting, 
computer science, and library science. 

. Arts and Humanities: the study of significant ideas of Western 
civilization as manifested in art, literature, music, and philoso- 
phy. 

4. Health and Physical Education: the principles of physical and 
health education as they apply to the individual and to the 
community. 

In addition to the changes made in the general education component, a 
revised Professional Education component was part of the new legislation. 
This component was reviewed, completed, and given a new format— 
different from the provisions that are currently in the Certification Hand- 
book. The following Professional Education component was also approved 
in 1980 by the PSB and the State Board. Implementation was delayed until 
all of the other aspects of the certification program were in place. As in the 
case of the General Education Sequence, this component must also receive 
legislative authorization since it was finalized when the legislature was not 
in session. 

The Professional Sequence shall include classroom and field experiences 
incorporating a minimum of thirty (30) semester hours. These experiences 
shall include coursework fulfilling the criteria specified in Standard I 
through V. The fulfillment of the Professional Sequence will include evi- 
dence that the candidate has successfully completed: 

|. Appropriate laboratory and field experiences designed to provide a 
pre-service teacher an opportunity to synthesize, apply, and extend knowl- 
edge and problem-solving abilities acquired in educational foundations, 
theory, methods courses, and principal subject areas. 

2. Supervised developmental and sequential pre-student teaching experi- 
ences in the field. A minimum of forty-five (45) clock hours is required. 

3. A student teaching experience equivalent to one (1) semester (not less 
than twelve (12) weeks in the school environment.) 


Standard I. The Professional Sequence shall include knowledge of the 
processes of human growth, development, and learning and the prac- 
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tical application of this knowledge to the instructional process. In 
achieving Standard I| the candidate will demonstrate a knowledge of: 
A. Individual differences among students such as interests, values, 
cultural, and socio-economic background. 
. Strategies to utilize data in grouping students for learning activities. 
. The development of instructional goals and objectives appropriate 
to student needs and learning modes. 
. Sequencing learning activities and experiences both logically and 
psychologically. 
. Behavior patterns of students. 
. Classroom conditions which are varied and appropriate. 
. Student self-awareness and positive self-concepts. 


Standard II. The Professional Sequence shall include an understanding 

of the foundations underlying the development and organization of 

education in the United States. In Achieving Standard II the candidate 

will demonstrate a knowledge of: 

A. The historical and philosophical development of education in the 
United States. 

. The organization of public schools. 

. Cultural pluralism as it relates to the public schools. 

. The development of education as a profession. 

. Legal and ethical considerations of school personnel (including the 
rights and responsibilities of teachers, students, administrators, 
and staff). 

. The characteristics of effective teachers. 

. Democratic principles, free public education, and equal education- 
al opportunities. 

. Objectives and purposes of education relating to pupils, parents and 
other citizens. 

I. School programs and the participatory role of the teacher in activi- 
ties which contribute to student and faculty development. 


Standard IIl. The Professional Sequence shall include evidence that 

knowledge of measurement, methods, materials, and media appropri- 

ate to teaching is included. Emphasis shall be in the candidate’s field(s) 

of specialization. In achieving Standard II] the candidate will demon- 

strate a knowledge of: 

A. Administration and interpretation of assessment techniques (stan- 
dardized tests, sociometrics, etc.) 

B. Design and use of teacher-made tests (diagnostic and achievement, 
etc.) 
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C. Appropriate organization of instructional resources and materials 
for effective teaching. 

D. A variety of appropriate instructional strategies (programmed in- 
struction, games, simulations, etc.) 

E. The appropriate use of a variety of communication patterns within 
the classroom. 

F. Individualization of instruction when appropriate. 

G. Interaction patterns and the ability to modify plans on the basis of 
feedback. 

H. Incorporation of reading techniques in content subjects. 


Standard IV. The Professional Sequence shall include the teaching of 
the purposes, administrative organization, and operation of the total 
education program of the school. In achieving Standard IV the candi- 
date will demonstrate a knowledge of: 

. Cultural pluralism concepts. 

. Effective interaction and communication with parents. 

. The organization of public schools. 

. The major contemporary problems in public education. 

. The professional organizations in education. 

. The requirements for accreditation, licensure, and certification. 


Standard V. The Professional Sequence shall include demonstrated 
ability to teach effectively and work ethically with pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and parents. In achieving Standard V, documentation 
will be provided (rating scales, systematic observation, video tape, 
etc.) to evaluate the candidate’s ability as a student teacher to: 
A. Differentiate among the appropriate roles and responsibilities of 
pupils, teachers, administrators, para-professionals, and parents. 
. Organize and implement a variety of activities to facilitate learning. 
. Exhibit professional scholarship and behavior. 
. Interact and communicate effectively with parents. 
. Conceptualize and predict accurately the interaction of influencing 
variables in teaching and learning. 
. Identify and become sensitive to individual differences among 
students. 
. Plan, implement and evaluate appropriate educational goals and 
related experiences for students. 
H. Work effectively as a member of an educational team. 


The Teacher Certification Testing Program has been approved and in 
effect since January 31, 1982. One of the stipulations of the law is that 
curriculum examinations are to be developed in every area of certification 
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offered by the State Board of Education. The purpose of the examinations is 
to ensure the academic achievement of each licensed teacher in the appropri- 
ate teaching area. The exams are required of anyone completing a Teacher 
Education Program after January 31, 1982. 

The certification tests are administered four times throughout the year at 
six different testing locations around the state. The explicit purpose of these 
tests is to help identify those candidates for certification who have obtained 
the minimum standards of knowledge and competence required to perform 
satisfactorily in their fields of specialization. All competencies were re- 
viewed by Oklahoma educators and committees of content experts for 
relevance to the teaching field. In addition, the tests were developed on the 
basis of textbooks, curriculum guides, and Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion Standards. Further, a job analysis survey was conducted using some 
four thousand randomly selected practicing Oklahoma educators to ensure 
that the competencies were accurate and reasonable. 

The staff development component of House Bill 1706 requires that local 
Boards of Education establish Staff Development Programs for all licensed 
and certified teachers and administrators employed by the district. These 
programs, designed by the local Staff Development Committee and recom- 
mended to local Boards, were first implemented during the 1981-1982 
school year. The local Staff Development Committee of each school district 
includes classroom teachers, administrators, and parents from the local 
school district. It is the intent of the legislature to establish a staff develop- 
ment procedure whereby all teachers in Oklahoma continue their education 
beyond initial state licensing and certification to ensure that the children in 
Oklahoma schools are taught by professional educators, fully trained in their 
areas of expertise. The major thrust of this component is to design programs 
that will help teachers enrich their professional abilities. 

The Teacher Consultant Program was approved for implementation be- 
ginning with the 1980-81 school year. The conditions of the program 
specify that every beginning teacher with zero (0) years experience in the 
classroom will be assigned a teacher consultant who will be responsible for 
providing guidance and assistance for the beginning teacher for a period of 
one (1) year. In order to qualify as a teacher consultant, a teacher must hold a 
standard certificate and be employed in the same school district as the 
beginning teacher. A teacher consultant shall have a minimum of two (2) 
years of classroom teaching experience as a certified teacher. The regula- 
tions for the Teacher Consultant Program specify that a teacher consultant 
shall be selected by the principal from a list submitted by the bargaining unit 
where one exists. In the absence of the bargaining agent, the teachers shall 
elect the names to be submitted. No teacher may serve as a teacher consul- 
tant for more than one (1) entry-year teacher at a time. It is the intent of the 
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regulations that teacher consultants who possess the requisite knowledge, 
skills, and leadership qualities that can provide the best assistance for the 
beginning teacher be selected. 

In order to qualify for an Oklahoma teaching certificate, a licensed teacher 
is required by House Bill 1706 to participate in the Entry-Year Assistance 
Program during the initial year of teaching in an accredited school under the 
guidance and assistance of a teacher consultant, an administrator in the local 
school district, and a member representing higher education. Beginning 
February |, 1982, every beginning teacher who graduated after January 31, 
1982, will participate in the Entry-Year Assistance Program. Each member 
of the Assistance Committee is responsible for three (3) independent 
observations of the entry-year teacher and will also participate in three (3) 
formal committee meetings involving that teacher. It will be the responsibil- 
ity of the three professional educators on the Committee to make a recom- 
mendation regarding certification at the end of the first year of the Program. 
It is possible that the recommendation can be for a second year under the 
Assistance Program. However, at the end of the second year, a recommen- 
dation for certification or no certification must be made. It will be the 
responsibility of the Committee to make a recommendation for a Staff 
Development Program for the entry-year teacher if her or she is recom- 
mended for certification. If the recommendation is for certification, that will 
be determined automatically by the prior recommendation made by the 
higher education institution at the time of the recommendation for the 
license. The final meeting of the committee will result in a recommendation 
after April 10 of the school year. 

It is the intent of the legislature that the State Board of Education work 
with the State Regents for Higher Education and the various colleges and 
universities in establishing a procedure whereby all teacher education in- 
structors continue their education during their tenure at a state university to 
ensure that the future teachers of Oklahoma are taught by professional 
educators fully trained in their area of expertise. Each approved program 
shall have a Teacher Education Faculty Development Committee (including 
at least one public school classroom teacher) whose function will be to write 
and review Faculty Development Plans for each faculty member directly 
involved in the teacher education process. Individual plans shall be sub- 
mitted to the PSB as a normal part of the five (5) year process of a Teacher 
Education Program review. Included in the Faculty Development Program 
is a provision whereby all full-time College of Education faculty members, 
including the Dean, must serve in a state accredited public school the 
equivalent of at least one-half day per week for one (1) semester in 
responsibilities related to the respective Colleges of Education teaching 
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fields. This aspect of the Faculty Development Program must be completed 
during the regular five (5) year state accreditation cycle. 

It is felt by many individuals that the review and update of current 
certificate programs along with the recommendations for new areas of 
certification could possibly be the most significant change in program design 
that has occurred in Oklahoma in approximately fifty years. In accomplish- 
ing this aspect of the program reviews, the New Standards Committee of the 
PSB has invested literally thousands of hours in the accumulation of data 
required to facilitate the redesign of each certificate area. Information was 
gathered for the certification programs from many other states in the United 
States, as well as professional association criteria and from national, region- 
al, and state accreditation standards. 

The public hearings held during 1979 provided valuable information from 
each of the certificate program areas. Another valuable source of informa- 
tion was input from the hearings that were held by the House of Representa- 
tives and the State Senate regarding program changes. Part of the original 
impetus for the structure of the certification review process originated in 
legislative committees. After reviewing this information along with input 
from other states and the sources cited previously, it was concluded by the 
New Standards Committee and sanctioned by the PSB that the minimum 
number of hours for each certification field leading to entry-level certifica- 
tion would consist of a minimum of forty (40) semester credit hours. The 
certification areas that generally would meet this minimum standard would 
be secondary, elementary-secondary, elementary, and early childhood. 
Obviously, upon completion of the forty (40) semester hours of coursework 
specified and the approved program of the institution, the candidate seeking 
certification should qualify for the standard certificate. The requirements for 
the provisional certificate would reflect 75 percent or thirty (30) semester 
credit hours in the specialization area and for the temporary certificate, 50 
percent of the specialization coursework or a minimum of twenty (20) 
semester credit hours. 

All institutions of higher education involved in the preparation of teachers 
(in addition to professional organizations within the state and local school 
districts that are interested in the proposed program for certification) will 
have had opportunities during the 1983 spring semester to provide input in 
writing and at a public hearing before final action is taken by the committee. 
The committee will take all final testimony and incorporate it within the draft 
of the official program that the PSB will be asked to approve. Upon its 
approval, the program recommendations will go to the State Board for 
approval. It is at this time that the General Education and professional 
Education Components that have been approved for approximately two 
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years will also become part of the total package for an individual program. It 
would appear feasible for institutions to begin the review process for mod- 
ifying programs that are in effect at each individual campus for the approved 
program leading to certification as early as Fall 1983. It is currently antici- 
pated that the implementation of all new certification guidelines would be in 
effect by the Fall Semester of 1985. This does not preclude the fact that 
certain institutions could implement programs earlier if they are able to have 
all necessary approval accomplished prior to that date. 

This is a most exciting time for education in Oklahoma. The members of 
the PSB feel that the opportunity before us is unprecedented and may never 
happen again at this magnitude. Therefore, every member of the Board is 
highly dedicated to the task of affording every area the highest level of 
attention. Unfortunately, it will be many years before we can determine just 
how successful our efforts have been. 
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The urge to reform education is a long-standing tradition which has 
enjoyed the status of a fashionable cause during certain periods of time in 
American history. Such is the climate of contemporary America that it has 
again risen as an important cause around which powerful forces in society 
have rallied. If one views educational reform efforts as broader attempts to 
solve societal problems, the irony of past and present reform movements is 
obvious: the problems persist despite the optimism and best efforts of 
reformers. Michael Katz has eloquently illustrated a dangerous aspect of the 
failure of educational reform, which has important implications for educa- 
tion legislation: 


When educational reform becomes too bound up with personal and 
group interests, it loses the capacity for self-criticism. It can be a 
dazzling diversionary activity turning heads away from the real nature 
of social problems. It can become a vested interest in its own right, so 
pious and powerful that it can direct public scorn to anyone who doubts. 
But the doubters are essential; for someone must try to keep the claims 
of education in proper perspective, to loose the hold of interest upon the 
cause of reform. This has yet to be done.' 


In 1979 a renewed effort was begun within the Oklahoma Legislature to 
reform and improve the quality of Oklahoma public schools through passage 
of a law to change t«:acher certification. The law, known as House Bill 1706, 
has been the subject of much public interest and debate, causing particular 
concern, perhaps even anxiety, among those responsible for its implementa- 
tion. Little attention, however, has been given to its relation to previous 
attempts to reform American education and the historical reform tradition on 
which it was based. Nor has anyone asked whether, with past reforms in 
mind, this law represents positive educational reform. Prior to designing and 
conducting research on the implementation and results of House Bill 1706, it 
may be valuable to first consider the historical development and political 
nature of the legislation. This brief sketch of the chronological development 
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of the law and critical analysis of only a few of the political influences 
responsible for its approval attempts to do that. 

On January 14, 1980 Oklahoma House Speaker Dan Draper and Senate 
President Pro Tempore Gene Howard ceremoniously announced their gener- 
al legislative package for the upcoming session. Included as a key measure 
was a proposed increase in teachers’ salaries and a major change in the 
requirements for teacher certification in Oklahoma. Citing ‘‘quality’’ and 
**compensation”’ as the major aspects of the plan, submitted as House Bill 
1706, Speaker Draper explained that ‘‘Oklahoma is going to demand the 
best from our teachers and we are going to compensate them accordingly.’’ 
Interest was high within the education community and among the general 
public in view of the publicity given the salary issue. The idea of tying the 
increases to the ‘toughest professional standards in history on Oklahoma 
schoolteachers’’ had even greater appeal to the taxpayers and parents of 
school children.* 

Long before Speaker Draper and President Pro Tempore Howard an- 
nounced their legislative program for the 1980 session, the process which 
culminated in House Bill 1706 had begun. It is difficult to pinpoint exactly 
how or when the legislation began; conflicting opinions abound regarding 
where the idea originated. Depending on where one looks, the source may be 
the State Department of Education, the Oklahoma Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education, or the Oklahoma Education Association, to name 
only three. Evidence suggests each of these and several other groups had 
significant influence on the bill. More important, however, is the fact that 
given the constitutional responsibility for public education and the political 
realities of the issue, the State Legislature was the primary agency whose 
actions ultimately resulted in the changing of teacher certification in Oklaho- 
ma. More than anything else, their actions illustrate the political nature of 
House Bill 1706 and public education in general. 

When the Oklahoma Legislature met early in 1979, the leadership of the 
House of Representatives, new that session, gave careful consideration to 
the question of educational quality in the state. Two issues surfaced as 
central problems which the legislative leaders felt should be addressed: 
school finance and teacher certification. Preliminary meetings of the House 
Committee on Common Education that spring revealed particular concern 
that there were grave inequalities in funding among Oklahoma’s 621 school 
districts and that public confidence in teacher competence was in serious 
decline. No legislation was immediately proposed; it was determined in- 
stead that a Joint House-Senate Committee on Common Education should 
undertake an investigation of the problems, gather information concerning 
possible solutions, and draft appropriate legislation for the 1980 session.* 

The House leadership made it clear that while raising teachers’ salaries in 
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Oklahoma to the regional average should be a primary goal, the Education 
Committee should also propose some type of justification for the salary 
increases.” Changes in certification requirements were suggested as provid- 
ing suitable justification and it remained for the Committee to develop 
legislation, whether in one bill or several, which would accomplish both. 

Chaired by Representative Jim Fried with Senator Rodger Randle as 
vice-chair, the 1979 Interim Session Joint House-Senate Education Com- 
mittee began by making plans to hold a series of 11 public hearings through- 
out the state. In cooperation with the State Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Committee set up specific meetings with the news media and local educators 
in addition to the evening hearings open to the general public designed *‘to 
allow parents of school-age children the opportunity to voice their concerns 
about their public school.’” Where possible, the meetings were to be held on 
the campus of a state university, ‘in order that the committee might see first 
hand the various teacher education programs offered throughout the state.’”® 

During the summer of 1979, the legislative research staff made extensive 
plans for the Committee hearings and gathered additional information the 
Committee had requested. The staff conducted statute searches of other 
states regarding school funding and teacher certification as part of their 
normal procedure in preparing background information for proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Other sources of information for the Committee were the National Coun- 
cil of State Legislatures and the Education Commission of the States. During 
the interim session researchers also conducted a survey of colleges of 
education across the state in an attempt to determine the kind of relationship 
that existed between higher education and public schools in Oklahoma. The 
staff also compiled a list of key educators around the state who might be 
called on to provide input and support for any proposed education legisla- 
tion. Legislators from each House and Senate district in Oklahoma were 
asked to submit the names of such people. The Committee then contacted 
those individuals to set up communication between the education and 
legislative communities, disseminate information, gather opinions, and 
determine what would or would not have the educators’ support.’ 

The preliminary research done by the legislative staff helped make it 
possible for the Committee to initiate and successfully pass the legislation. It 
provided the names of individuals who could be called on to testify at the 
upcoming hearings and prepared them for what they would hear there. As a 
result of these efforts, the Legislature began to formulate possible solutions 
to a general question posed by one House leader: ** How do we raise needed 
funds and raise quality standards in times of (public criticism of education 
and) reluctance of education to place higher standards on themselves? . . . 
How do we really improve education?’”* 
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The hearings were well-publicized, well-attended, and well-received. 
The meetings typically consisted of lunch with local media and officials of 
area colleges and public schools, tours of teacher education facilities, and 
public meetings at which testimony was given. Specific individuals were 
requested to present testimony, including deans of colleges of education, 
local superintendents, representatives of area teachers’ associations, and 
officials from the State Department of Education. Public interest soon 
focused on teachers, their preparation and their salaries so that the issue of 
equitable school funding gave way to certification standards as the most 
important area of potential legislative activity.” 

During the fall of 1979, as the House-Senate Committee was hearing 
testimony around the state, a sub-committee composed of a wide cross- 
section of educators within the state considered ways of changing and 
improving the quality of teachers certified in Oklahoma. Ideas were pre- 
sented and argued back and forth among the House-Senate Committee's 
hearings and this sub-committee. The political make-up of the sub- 
committee and the House leadership helped determine those things which 
were not politically feasible and they were reconsidered and revised accord- 
ingly. 

By December, the Committee began to put together the ideas and opinions 
of the sub-committee and the public hearings in a legislative framework 
from which they would draft the legislation. The leadership, including the 
chairs of the House Standing Committees to which the legislation would be 
sent, gave their approval to the teacher certification changes. At the same 
time, they decided to introduce the teachers’ salaries and certification 
revisions in one bill, rather than two, during the 1980 session.'° House Bill 
1706 was to be introduced and voted on as a package deal; salaries would not 
be increased without certification changes. 

As mentioned above, Speaker of the House Dan Draper and President Pro 
Tempore Gene Howard announced the introduction of House Bill 1706 to 
the Legislature on January 14, 1980. They scheduled their press announce- 
ment to coincide with the Oklahoma Education Association’s annual Leg- 
islative Dinner, with former Vice President Walter Mondale as the key-note 
speaker. Both were extremely newsworthy events and they guaranteed the 
full attention of the state news media on education. 

During the course of the 1980 session, House Bill 1706 was assigned to 
and eventually survived seven legislative committees, more than 125 
amendments, and two separate votes each before the full House and 
Senate.'' From the outset, the Governor maintained that he would not sign 
such a bill and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction was publicly 
opposed to it. Real opposition was limited, however, and the Bill was 
approved with few substantive alterations. 
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House Bill 1706 was assigned initially to a House Education Sub- 
Committee on Elementary and Secondary Education. From there it went to 
the House Common Education Committee, the House Appropriations and 
Budget Committee, and to a vote before the full House where it was 
approved in February. Extensive revisions were made on the Bill within the 
House committees because, as with the Interim Committee six months 
earlier, input by interested parties was encouraged, discussed,and debated. 
For example, the original ‘*Intern Committee’’ became **Entry-Year Assist- 
ance Committee’ because intern seemed to imply additional undergraduate 
work. Similarly, ‘‘continuing education’? was changed to ‘‘staff de- 
velopment.’*!? 

There was some concern about the bill when it left the House and was 
turned over to the Senate Education Committee; the principal authors, all 
members of the House, obviously had no control over its progress in the 
Senate. Their concern seemed warranted when it narrowly passed out of that 
Committee and on to the Senate Appropriations and Budget Committee. 
Subsequent approval by the Appropriations Committee and the full Senate in 
March were strong indicators that House Bill 1706 would eventually become 
law. By June 1980 the Bill had final legislative and executive approval, 
having survived a Special Joint House-Senate Conference Committee and a 
final vote before the full House and Senate. 

House Bill 1706 represents much more than an increase in salaries and 
new certification requirements for Oklahoma teachers. Looking beyond the 
enthusiasm of specific groups who hail the legislation as the most positive 
change in education in recent years, there are significant political and 
economic factors which were responsible for its successful approval and 
which should be considered. Few people would deny the influence of 
outside forces on education. Yet, in the case of House Bill 1706, the 
education community seems to have chosen to ignore the implication of that 
influence just as they have ignored the full range of research on the issue of 
Performance- and Compentency-Based Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion. This brief outline of how House Bill 1706 was initiated and approved 
concludes with a discussion of some of the factors critical in that approval. 

The list of key educators across the state which the Education Committee 
compiled and assumed was representative of the education community made 
it possible to determine what was politically possible. These educators were 
kept informed of the Committee’s activities and were in a position to later 
advise their Legislators when the Bill came up for legislative consideration. 
The Committee leadership seemed to sense, quite rightly, that when people 
are consulted for their opinions and input, they are more likely to be 
supportive of a particular action. 

Related to the idea of a list of key educators was the holding of 11 public 
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hearings by the Education Committee. A great deal of information and many 
opinions were exchanged and it is possible that as many perceptive questions 
were put to the Committee as it asked.'* More significant, however, was the 
nature of the testimony, the political awareness and support which resulted 
from the hearings, and the fact that they were held in different locations 
around the state. Stated another way, the Committee asked no questions for 
which they did not already have answers. 

The firm support of the Senate and especially the House leadership for 
House Bill 1706 was a further significant reason for its success. Its main 
authors were the Speaker of the House and the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate; also listed as authors were the chairs of the Standing Committees to 
which it would be sent after introduction to the Legislature. A particularly 
astute maneuver by the House leadership came prior to introduction of 
House Bill 1706 when it was decided to combine the salary increases and 
certification changes in one bill. This factor may be what makes the Oklaho- 
ma law different from similar action in other states and was certainly a major 
reason for its passage. 

Other factors involved in the approval of the Bill which could be consid- 
ered crucial include the favorable press coverage it received, the apparent 
health of the Oklahoma economy in 1979, the thorough groundwork done by 
the legislative research staff, the use and misuse of statistical information on 
teacher education and certification in the state, the relative power exercised 
by such groups as the Oklahoma Education Association and the State 
Department of Education, and the simple realization that no one with any 
real power opposed the Bill. None of these factors seems to be as important 
as the fact that the Legislature gave the voters what they were demanding: 
some means, whether positive or negative, of measuring the quality of the 
education their children were receiving. Performance-based teacher educa- 
tion and certification, in the form of House Bill 1706, was offered as a means 
of providing quality education and the public accepted it. 

Michael Katz contends that educational reform ‘‘can be a dazzling di- 
versionary activity turning heads away from the real nature of social prob- 
lems.’ The political influences which accompanied the passage of House 
Bill 1706 suggest that it might be an illustration of that kind of reform. No 
real change in the way education operates took place. Research on the 
implementation and effects of the Bill should take the political nature of 
education legislation into account and face the question of whether House 
Bill 1706 does indeed represent positive educational reform. 


Notes 


' Michael B. Katz, The Irony of Early School Reform (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968), pp. 213-14. On the subject of educational reform, see also Clarence J. Karier, 
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ed., Shaping the American Educational State (New York: The Free Press, 1975); Joel H. 
Spring, Education and the Rise of the Corporate State (Boston: Beacon Press, 1972); and Paul 
Violas, Training of the Urban Working Class, A History of Twentieth Century American 
Education (Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company, 1978). 

? Press release, 14 January 1980, Speaker of the Oklahoma House of Representatives, in File 
A of the Committee Records of the 1979 Interim Session Joint House-Senate Education 
Committee. The primary research regarding this analysis of House Bill 1706 consisted of a 
scrutiny of the written records of the 1979 Interim Session Joint House-Senate Education 
Committee, the taped proceedings of the 11 hearings held by the Committee from August to 
December 1979, and personal interviews with the leadership of the 1979 Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture, representatives of higher education in Oklahoma, State Department of Education officials, 
legislative research staff members, and the leadership of state teachers’ associations. 

Tbid. 

+ Interviews, 3 June 1982, 21 November 1982, and 30 November 1982. To maintain 
previously arranged confidentiality, direct reference is not made to those interviewed. 

5 Interviews, 3 June 1982, 4 November 1982, 21 November 1982, and 27 December 1982. 

© Press release, 13 August 1982, Chair, Interim Session Committee, in File A, Committee 
Records. 

7 Interview, 7 December 1982. 

* Draft outline for House Bill 1706, in File B, Committee Records. 

° Interviews, 26 November 1982 and 27 December 1982. 

'© Interviews, 21 November 1982, 30 November 1982, and 29 December 1982. 

"! Interviews, 15 December 1982 and 27 December 1982. 

'2 Interview, 27 December 1982. 

'S One of the more perceptive questions of the public hearing was asked at Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 19 September 1979, by a classroom teacher. She inquired of the Committee 
whether they believed a bachelor’s degree assures competence to serve in the Oklahoma State 
Legislature. The chair responded, ‘*That’s a very interesting question. . . .”° 
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Teacher Consultant: A Synthesis Prcfile 


In an informal setting the principal asked Ms. C. (commitment) to assist 
an Entry Year Teacher (EYT) for a year by serving as a Teacher Consultant 
(TC). How or why she was chosen was not mentioned, but she assumed the 
reason was because the new teacher would be located in a nearby classroom 
and teach the same subject or grade level as she. When Ms. C. asked the 
principal what the job entailed, the response was *‘spend 3 hours each week 
to help the EYT.”’ No mention was made of the functions stated in the 
legislation—guidance, advisement, observation, and consultation. Howev- 
er, she was informed that the service rendered would mean an extra com- 
pensation of $500. Although the money seemed to be an appreciative 
expression for added responsibilities, Ms. C. really accepted the offer due to 
her interest in helping young professionals succeed in teaching. 

The principal was pleased that this model teacher had accepted the TC 
role. While the principal was not aware of what Ms. C. would be doing, 
assistance in dealing with novice teaching personnel was always welcomed. 
For ten years this 30-year-old teacher, who lacked just a few academic hours 
completing a master’s degree, had proven to be a competent teacher and had 
exhibited leadership qualities among her peers. **Yes, Ms. C. is the right 
person for the job,’’ reasoned the principal. 

During the first week of school, Ms. C. began assisting the EYT. Forms 
issued by the school district for logging time spent in the new role were duly 
completed. Ms. C. discovered almost immediately that time allowances had 
not been made for her to observe and consult with the EYT. But, as always, 
Ms. C. found ways to accommodate added responsibilities, even if the 
circumstances mitigated against her. She met with the EYT before and after 
school, at recess, or during lunch periods. The activities basically included 
sharing ideas, concerns, and problems through advice-giving methods. Ms. 
C. always gave her best. 

The EYT was appreciative of the support given by Ms. C., but since the 
EYT had not been informed about the TC role, few other expectations were 
held for Ms. C. At times, the EYT didn’t like the directness of Ms. C., but 
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still considered her moderately effective. Ms. C. always seemed highly 
task-oriented and direct, but her style seemed appropriate to the situations 
and events—limited time, topics related to procedural matters, etc. 

Since the TC role was never formulated for the EYT nor for Ms. C., 
perceived expectations guided their interactions. Ms. C. tried to be every- 
thing to the EYT. From listening actively to helping with paperwork, from 
resolving problems to providing school policies information, from aiding 
with lesson planning to offering advice on classroom management, from 
locating materials to advising on parental matters, Ms. C. was omniscient. 
But, whatever the activity, Ms. C. seemed to experience conflict between 
actual and ideal amounts of time spent and between high and low priorities. 
Ms. C. did become somewhat frustrated at not being able to observe in the 
EYT’s classroom, and formal conferencing provided some anxieties due to 
not knowing how to approach the activity. At times the EYT felt uncomfort- 
able in anticipation of possible criticisms and unneeded advice from Ms. C. 
about routine classroom and school matters. But all in all, the interactions 
were positive. 

Except for an occational, ‘How is the EYT doing?’’ the principal was 
disengaged from the TC activites. Ms. C. assumed she was meeting the 
principal’s expectations, but felt that just giving evaluative information on 
the EYT was the principal’s chief concern. Ms. C. resented that singular role 
because it seemed antithetical to her perceived role as helper. 

From time to time the question crossed Ms. C.’s mind, **What does the 
legislature or State Department of Education intend for me to do? But why 
think about the unknowable—I’ll just do my best to be a model teacher.”’ 

During the second semester, an announcement of a Teacher Consultant 
Workshop was received at the school. Ms. C. leaped at the chance to attend. 
Upon attending the first session of the workshop, she learned that others 
were experiencing similar frustrations about the TC role—not enough time, 
lack of specific role guidelines, etc. For the first time, Ms. C. had access to 
statutory and regulatory expectations for the TC. An opportunity was made 
available to develop a role set through checking the perceptions of signifi- 
cant professional others. Feedback on her leadership styles and effectiveness 
provided motivation to learn how to vary her styles to the situational task 
maturity levels of the EYT. Ms. C. became very satisfied with the workshop 
training strategy through which observation and consultation skills were 
developed in static and live participatory situations. Each week Ms. C. 
gained more confidence in her skills and became more comfortable in her 
role. She only wished that she had had such a support system at the beginning 
of the school year. 

Through a post-workshop interview, the EYT noted that the workshop 
had influenced Ms. C. toward more professional interactions. Also, through 
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an interview with Ms. C. following the workshop, she stated that she had 
‘*experienced enough satisfaction to overcome the frustration encountered 
at the first of the year,’’ and would *‘do it again next year, . . . if conditions in 
the school are changed so I can do the job as it should be done, and if I can 
receive training to refine and extend my supervisory skills.”’ 


The above portrait of a Teacher Consultant was constructed from the 
research findings gleaned through the Teacher Consultant Project op- 
erationalized in the spring of 1981. The synthesis profile was constructed 
from an analysis of ethnographic research studies conducted during the 
project and related to Teacher Consultants’ perceived and validated roles 
and functions. 

The Teacher Consultant Project was a needs response to a significant 
component of the educational personnei improvement act enacted by the 
1980 Oklahoma Legislature—the Teacher Consultant Program. Through 
the Teacher Consultant Program a peer supervision system was established 
as a support mechanism for improving the classroom performances of 
beginning teachers. Specifically, the system requires that an experienced 
teacher (Teacher Consultant) be paired with a beginning teacher (Entry Year 
Teacher) ‘‘to provide guidance and advisement through 72 hours of class- 
room observation and consultation.’ 

In anticipation of the need for training personnel and conducting research 
for the new role of Teacher Consultant, the State Department of Education, 
six school districts in Central Oklahoma, the Norman Teacher Center, and 
the University of Oklahoma College of Education collaboratively sponsored 
the Teacher Consultant Project. The commitments to the project were 
impressive, as evidenced by the resources contributed by the parties in- 
volved. Through a contractual agreement, the State Department of Educa- 
tion contributed $5,000, the College of Education, $2,000, and the school 
districts and the Norman Teacher Center approximately $18,400. The 
$25,400 was utilized to purchase and prepare materials; hire a research 
assistant, interviewers, and secretarial support; prepare and distribute the 
project evaluation document; and to secure substitutes to release workshop 
participants from teaching duties. In addition, over 100 persons were in- 
volved in the project in various capacities serving without financial 
remuneration, including the authors of this article who initiated the project 
proposal, coordinated resources, developed the program, delivered work- 
shop instruction, directed research efforts, and wrote the evaluation docu- 
ment. 

The contract, with the Norman Teacher Center and the Norman Public 
School District acting as fiscal agents, specified the scope of work to be 
delivered, and included: 
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(1) Delivery of 42 hours of workshop instruction for 27 Teacher 
Consultants; and 
(2) Writing and distributing an evaluation document of the project 
which consisted of: 
(a) A needs analysis based upon participants’ experiences and 
perceptions of the Teacher Consultant role set; 
(b) A case study of the role performances of the participating 
Teacher Consultants; 
(c) A description of the instructional delivery system, workshop 
content, and in-role performances of participants; 
(d) Validation data of an inservice training process and selected 
prototype materials; and 
(e) Formative and summative evaluations of the workshop. 


While the scope of work defined by the contract was broad in nature, the 
legislation and local school districts’ needs assessment data provided ex- 
plicit direction for training and research. Six project goals were formulated 
to guide the development of the training workshop and attendant research 
studies. Delivery processes and workshop content were embedded in the 
following project goals: 


(1) To test the appropriateness of a participatory training model for a 


field-based inservice program. 

(2) To determine the efficacy of a collegial consultation model for 
Teacher Consultants. 

(3) To provide information concerning the statutory and regulatory 
requirements pertaining to the Teacher Consultant role set. 

(4) To improve the leadership styles and clinical supervision per- 
formances of Teacher Consultants in a collegial role with Entry 
Year Teachers. 

(5) To equip Teacher Consultants with observation tools and interven- 
tion strategies to influence Entry Year Teachers to exhibit those 
teaching behaviors which correlate positively with student achieve- 
ment and attitudes toward self, learning, and school. 

(6) To conduct ethnographic research studies related to the Teacher 
Consultant role set and interactions between Teacher Consultants 
and Entry Year Teachers. 


A process for selecting participants was utilized which insured a cross 
section of Teacher Consultants from each school district and grade levels 
K-12. A high number of interested applicants, 4 for each slot available, 
made the selection of a representative group easy. The 27 participants 
selected included 23 females and 4 males. Five were chosen from high 
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schools, 5 from mid-high and middle schools, and 17 from elementary 
schools. Other demographic data as expressed through statistical means (X) 
were: age—30; teaching experience—10 years; and educational prep- 
aration—bachelor’s degree plus 15 academic hours. 

The workshop consisted of seven 6-hour sessions conducted at the Nor- 
man Teacher Center. Participants were engaged in active learning through 
an instructional delivery system which fostered conceptual, perceptual, and 
performance control of selected teaching behaviors, observation and feed- 
back skills, and the clinical supervision process. Static, simulated, and live 
teaching and consultation situations were provided to accelerate the acquisi- 
tion of needed Teacher Consultant role skills. The approach to instruction 
consisted of a 5-step sequence: (1) project staff presenting theory and 
descriptions of skills or strategies; (2) project staff modeling or demonstrat- 
ing skills or strategies; (3) participants demonstrating skills or strategies with 
project staff providing feedback; (4) participants demonstrating skills or 
strategies with peers providing feedback; and (5) participants practicing 
skills or strategies in the field, generating performance data, and bringing 
the data to the next session for staff and peer analyses and feedback. 

Participants assessed the effectiveness of the training workshop at the end 
of each session, at the end of the workshop, and two weeks after the 
completion of the workshop. Formative and summative evaluation data 
were collected on: (1) the degree to which the workshop objectives were 
met, (2) the quality of instruction, and (3) the overall attitudes of participants 
toward the workshop. On a six point scale, with a ‘*6”” indicating that a 
workshop objective was unmistakeably met, the participants gave an overall 
**5.6"’ rating to the 64 objectives of the workshop. As to the participants’ 
perceptions of the quality of instruction, an overall **5.5’’ rating was given 
to 10 evaluation criteria statements using a six point rating scale with a ‘*6”” 
denoting excellent quality. The quality of instruction was consistently rated 
**5”’ or above on all 10 items across all sessions. To ascertain the attitudes of 
participants toward the workshop, 31 descriptors frequently used to describe 
workshops were presented to the participants. Fifteen of the descriptors had 
positive connotations and 16 had negative connotations. Participants were 
instructed to circle as many of the descriptors as they deemed appropriate to 
a particular day’s activities. Only one negative descriptor, ‘‘needed more 
time,’’ was frequently circled. Yet, that descriptor was circled less frequent- 
ly than any of the positive descriptors. Nine of the negative descriptors were 
rarely circled with the highest frequency across all sessions being 7. Six of 
the negative descriptors were never circled. Conversely, all the positive 
descriptors received high frequency responses with ‘‘relevant topics,”’ 
**meaningful,’’ ‘‘enjoyable,’’ and ‘‘practical,’’ receiving the highest 
frequencies. 
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Through structured interviews following the workshop and written com- 
ments on the summative evaluation forms, Teacher Consultants made state- 
ments which highly validated the data presented in the preceding paragraph. 
Samples of participants’ statements were: ‘‘Observation tools were very 
valuable’’; ‘*A key element to the success of the workshop was the enthu- 
siasm of the instructors’’; ‘‘Use of live demonstrations and live practice 
exercises and the use of resources such as student teachers and the State 
Department of Education were strong points’’; ‘‘The consultation skills 
were helpful in getting the EYT to become more effective’’; *‘It made me 
more aware of my own teaching’’; **I have also examined my own teaching 
techniques and feel I will improve as a result of these skills’’; and, **All 
Teacher Consultants before their year of work should have the workshop.”’ 

Research studies were conducted as a part of the workshop. Data were 
collected and validated during the workshop and through structured inter- 
views following the completion of the workshop. Six research questions 
were addressed: (1) What content topics characterize the interactions be- 
tween Teacher Consultants and Entry Year Teachers? (2) What process 
methods characterize the transactions between Teacher Consultants and 
Entry Year Teachers? (3) What are the actual and ideal or desired frequen- 
cies of content topics interactions and process methods transactions between 
Teacher Consultants and Entry Year Teachers? (4) What are the expected 
and prioritized Teacher Consultant duties as perceived by significant refer- 
ence groups—State Department of Education personnel, principals, and 
Entry Year Teachers? (5) What are the relationships between Teacher 
Consultants’ perceptions of the expected and prioritized duties of the 
Teacher Consultant role and significant reference groups’ perceptions of the 
expected and prioritized duties of the Teacher Consultant role? and (6) What 
leadership styles’ variabilities characterize Teacher Consultants? 

The first 5 research questions were addressed through a group process 
data-generating activity called controlled brainstorming producing 162 
statements. The statements were augmented to 200 by including role per- 
formance statements developed by the State Department of Education, a 
local school districts’ Teacher Consultant Committee, and a survey of the 
literature on clinical supervision. By deleting duplicate statements and 
revising or dropping incomplete or ambiguous statements, the list was 
reduced to 107. In conjunction with the Teacher Consultants, the 107 
statements were sorted into 3 categories: (1) content topics interactions, (2) 
process methods transactions, and (3) duties and role concerns, and contain- 
ing 45, 24, and 40 statements, respectively. Further sorting produced 17, 6, 
and 9 subcategories, respectively, with each subcategory containing 2 to 5 
statements. The statements were prepared in booklet form for a variety of 
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responses from Teacher Consultants and significant reference groups. The 
responses provided data for the research questions addressed. 

The LEAD Self and LEAD Other instruments, developed by Hersey and 
Blanchard ,* were utilized to identify the leadership styles of Teacher Con- 
sultants. The ‘*Self’’ assessment of leadership styles was administered to 
Teacher Consultants, and the Entry Year Teachers shared their perceptions 
of the Teacher Consultants’ leadership styles through the LEAD Other. 
These instruments were administered prior to training to develop a descrip- 
tion of the leadership styles’ variabilities which characterize Teacher Con- 
sultants. Since the test data and interpretations were used for training 
purposes, the validity of a post-workshop administration to ascertain the 
effects of training on the leadership styles of participants was negated. 

The 17 content topics which characterized the interactions between 
Teacher Consultants and Entry Year Teachers can be divided into 2 types: 
instruction related and instruction centered. Instruction related interactions 
deal with procedural and maintenance activities within or external to the 
classroom. Instruction centered interactions deal with operational and quali- 
tative aspects of classroom instruction. Instruction related content topics 
interactions included: (1) professional growth, (2) professional organiza- 
tions, (3) orientation to school district, (4) orientation to school site, 
(5) referrals, (6) record-keeping, (7) grading and reporting, (8) rela- 
tionships, (9) time and schedules, (10) materials, resources, and equip- 
ment, (11) discipline, and (12) general concerns. Instruction centered con- 
tent topics interactions were: (1) goal setting and lesson planning, (2) 
curriculum, (3) classroom management, (4) teaching methods, and (5) 
instructional concerns. 

The six process methods which characterized the transactions of content 
topics between Teacher Consultants and Entry Year Teachers can be divided 
into two types: instruction free and instruction bound. Instruction free 
process methods transactions are not limited to the operation and qualitative 
aspects of classroom instruction, whereas instruction bound transactions 
focus on the instructional intents and performance behaviors of teachers in 
classrooms. Instruction free process methods transactions included: (1) 
listening, (2) evaluating, and (3) advising. Instruction bound process meth- 
ods transactions were: (1) modeling, (2) observing, and (3) consulting. 

The actual frequencies of occurrence for content topics interactions had 
high agreement by both Teacher Consultants and Entry Year Teachers. Ona 
‘6’-point frequency scale ranging from bi-monthly to weekly, lower to 
higher frequencies, two of the five instruction centered and five of the 17 
instruction related content topics had higher frequencies of occurrence. On 
the desired frequencies of occurrence, Teacher Consultants and Entry Year 
Teachers had some disagreements. Both desired higher frequencies of 
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occurrence on all 5 instruction centered interactions, except ‘‘teaching 
methods.’’ ‘*Teaching methods”’ had a lower frequency of occurrence, and 
Entry Year Teachers desired that it remain that way. Teacher Consultants 
desired increases in frequencies of occurrence of 2 instruction related in- 
teractions, and Entry Year Teachers desired no increases in frequencies of 
occurrence in instruction related interactions. Teacher Consultants desired 
decreases in 2 and Entry Year Teachers desired decreases in frequencies of 
occurrence in 5 instruction related content topics interactions. On only one 
topic, “‘orientation to school site,’’ was there agreement on decreasing the 
frequency of occurrence. Given the regulatory intents and the limited time 
for interactions during an average week, any disagreements seem to be 
significant in terms of priorities of content topics addressed. Both groups 
certainly wanted their interactions to become more instruction centered. 
Teacher Consultants seemed unable to establish priorities between instruc- 
tion centered and instruction related interactions by wanting to increase both 
while maintaining some instruction related interactions at higher frequencies 
of occurrence. Entry Year Teachers desired to maintain lower frequencies 
instruction related interactions at lower frequencies of occurrence while 
decreasing higher frequencies instruction related interactions to lower 
frequencies of occurrence. It seems that Entry Year Teachers are more 
interested in success in the classroom and less interested in organizational 
survival. While the Teacher Consultants may be as interested in the Entry 
Year Teachers’ classroom success, priorities need to be formulated to 
manifest such interests. 

Teacher Consultants and Entry Year Teachers had agreement on the 
actual frequencies of occurrence on the process methods transactions. Five 
of the six had higher frequencies of occurrence, except ‘‘consulting.”’ 
Teacher Consultants desired that all six have higher frequencies of occur- 
rence, and Entry Year Teachers desired higher frequencies of occurrence for 
all transactions, except ‘‘advising’’—providing information or solutions to 
problems encountered by the Entry Year Teachers. It seems that Entry Year 
Teachers desired less intervention in problem solving and more freedom to 
initiate information seeking. 

Data from the LEADS instruments support the preceding paragraph find- 
ings. Teacher Consultants were limited in ability to judge situations and vary 
their leadership styles accordingly. They were most accurate in judging 
situations where subordinates were of moderate task maturity, and least 
accurate in judging situations where subordinates were of low or high task 
maturity. There was significant positive agreement between how Teacher 
Consultants and Entry Year Teachers viewed the leadership styles of 
Teacher Consultants. However, the Teacher Consultants saw themselves 
using a ‘‘selling”’ style a little more frequently, and the Entry Year Teachers 
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saw the Teacher Consultants utilizing a ‘‘telling’’ style a little more fre- 
quently. 

Data related to role expectations and priorities of duties indicate several 
discrepancies among significant reference groups. State Department of 
Education personnel focused their expectations and priorities on legislative 
intents and regulatory guidelines. Principals focused on procedural matters 
and the evaluation of Entry Year Teachers. Teacher Consultants focused on 
instruction centered and instruction related duties. And, Entry Year Teach- 
ers focused on instruction centered duties, mainly observation and consulta- 
tion. While the data may not be surprising in terms of the positions held by 
significant others, the data does confirm that Teacher Consultants had a 
difficult time formulating a role set for aiding Entry Year Teachers effective- 
ly on instruction centered/bound activities. 

The Teacher Consultant Project’s mission was accomplished. Since the 
spring of 1981, 5 workshops have been conducted for 81 Teacher Consul- 
tants. The research data base is in the process of being expanded. It is desired 
that future Teacher Consultant training and research efforts will foster the 
effectiveness of the forward thinking peer supervision system mandated by 
the 1980 Oklahoma Legislature 


Notes 
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It is ironic that one should feel compelled to defend liberal education for 
teachers in any country of the Western World, and certainly, it is doubly 
ironic that one should feel the need to undertake such a defense in the United 
States, whose basic documents and founding fathers have long served as the 
very symbols of liberal education’s highest ideals and aspirations. And yet it 
is perhaps because of its very solidity as the bedrock of the American ideal 
that liberal education, which has so long been taken for granted, now finds 
itself facing a slow, but imminent, death from neglect. But we Americans 
have always been fascinated by the new; as our Great Seal announces, our 
appearance among the nations heralded a radically new era, the Novus Ordo 
Seclorum, the *‘new order of the centuries.”” 

This ‘*new order’ is clearly reflected in the rapid, and often dramatic, 
evolution of our institutions. Not the least evolutionary of these institutions 
is education, which has often provided a turbulent arena for the conflict of 
ideas about our national character and purpose. During the past two decades 
in particular, several trends in American society have diverted our interests 
away from the notion of liberal education. 

During the 1960s the elite connotations of liberal education made it 
suspect in the egalitarian and political climate of America. Teacher educa- 
tion began to incorporate the handicapped and culturally diverse, while the 
counter-cultures sought to replace traditional education with experimental 
models emphasizing non-verbal expression and spontaneous action. In the 
1970s, our attention turned toward the drive to achieve marketable skills. 
This, combined with the impact of non-traditional students, the pressures for 
accountability, and the concern for teaching skills demonstrably related to 
specific jobs, promoted the growth of competency based education. ' 

These competing interests resulted in the devaluation of liberal education 
which has already begun to have unforeseen consequences, which we ignore 
at our peril. Since the evolving agenda for the coming decade will doubtless 
continue to challenge our adaptability, we must turn our attention once again 
toward the fundamental areas of knowledge—science, literature, history, 
languages, philosophy and the arts, whose disciplines appear to have be- 
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come islands. Increasing specialization has kept the humanities-oriented 
students and the science-oriented students from trespassing into fields other 
than their own. Similarly, disciplines have become so isolated and frag- 
mented that communities of scholars engaged in sustained dialogue are rare 
indeed. As one eminent educator has observed: 


The conditions for such discourse do not exist. . . . Faculty from 
different disciplines do not often rub shoulders with each other in those 
circumstances that would foster intellectual interaction.’ 


The division and subdivision of disciplines and departments at the college 
and university levels has led us to neglect the traditional task of scholar- 
teacher with the result that this fracturing of the academic community has 
bred dedication to self-preservation rather than the promotion of the well- 
being of education as a whole. The resulting disarray has caused a dis- 
enchantment with education to which the public’s response can be seen in 
the revival of the *‘self-help’’ movement. In addition to private and alterna- 
tive school enrollment, Boston-based educator John Holt now estimates that 
over one million families in the U.S. are participating in home education, the 
most radical approach to self-help in the 1980s.* These flights from tradi- 
tional education have, in turn, resulted in diminished investment in educa- 
tion with reductions in federal school assistance and cutbacks in student aid. 
Together these tendencies indicate a growing public feeling of uneasiness 
and uncertainty about what education is and about what it can do. To counter 
these suspicions, educators, unless they wish to become extraneous, must 
once more emphasize those precepts basic to the liberal arts. To make sense 
of education, it is necessary to re-direct our focus to that which binds 
together the various disciplines. Educators and citizens alike must learn how 
to tolerate ambiguity, formulate questions, think critically and write clearly, 
engage in and appreciate the arts, and assume greater responsibility for 
ourselves and respect for others. One reliable approach would be 


to create incentives for faculty members to become more liberally 
educated themselves, so that every course they teach they can draw the 
connections between their own and others’ works.* 


Today, even corporate recruiters are beginning to seek the ‘‘general 
specialist’’ from among students who possess 


an inquisitive mind for research; an interpretive mind for analysis, a 
composed mind for organization, and a creative mind to get to the point 
and communicate it properly . . . We must acknowledge that the Liberal 
Arts represents the heart of our society—the binding element.* 
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The modern global village makes it even more imperative that we be- 
come, at some level, citizens of this world. The history and languages, the 
ideas and beliefs, which have animated the world’s peoples in the past and 
have shaped our present, must be part of our concern, as we shape our future. 
To understand different cultures and traditions requires that we develop what 
Keats called the ‘‘negative capability,’’ the capacity to see people, ideas, 
and events from a perspective that is wider than our own. 


Comprehension of our environment now requires a global content. 
Whether the issue be pollution, balance of payments, fishing, auto- 
mobile imports, farm sales or peace, in some way the roots of the 
problems are international and whether one is seeking only an un- 
derstanding of the problem, or searching for a means to solve the 
problem, international understanding is essential.° 


Although it is a slow and difficult process to generate greater intellectual 
flexibility through our educational institutions, doing so is, nevertheless, 
indispensable our survival and prosperity. We need to learn to recognize and 
reject demagogic appeals that offer simplistic and supposedly painless 
solutions to complicated and difficult problems, and to respond more fully 
on behalf of the larger society.’ It is to this end, then, that a liberal education, 
with its broad objectives, addresses itself, and by its very nature and 


purpose, thereby becomes a practical education, crucial to existence in the 
modern world. The extent and quality of liberal education for teachers is, of 
course, most keenly, most profoundly registered in our public school sys- 
tem, which, in turn, will largely determine the quality of our next wave of 
teachers. 

In Oklahoma and throughout the nation educators and social critics tell us 
that we have asked too much of our schools—and too little! While demand- 
ing that they serve as parents, pastors, families, and conselors, to do what 
the family, church, political system, and economy have failed to do, we 
have asked them not to seriously, rigorously educate. We have weakened 
standards when we should have tightened them. We have strayed far from 
the original ideas of educating the individual as a whole person, into 
training, trivializing, ‘‘impacting,”’’ ‘‘accessing,’’ and ‘*facilitating.’’ Con- 
sequently, the school day has become fragmented with less time devoted to 
the solid academic subjects. Moreover, we have created a climate in which 
the values needed to make individual, ethical, and moral choices cannot be 
thoughtfully examined. To compound the problem, social promotion and 
grade inflation pander to parents and colleges desperate for upward mobil- 
ity. As a substitute for a liberal education that prepares us for life’s vicissi- 
tudes, we have opted for a “‘literal’’ education that seeks to preserve the 
appearance of things: 
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. . . this is the first generation in American history deeply anxious about 
downward mobility. In the heart of many a professional lurks the secret 
terror that a son or daughter might become an auto mechanic, a 
waitress, or an assembly-line worker. If their children aspire to pro- 
fessional careers, the parents often fear the competition might be too 
keen. 


Once we saw we had a problem, we still mistook its cause. Declining 
student achievement scores jolted us into a knee-jerk solution. **Back to 
basics’’ was the answer. Our misunderstanding of the real problem led us to 
allocate more time to ‘‘the basics,’’ to drilling, to testing, to programming 
with answers. Where large questions were at stake, we settled for little 
answers. 

The fancied solution, the simplistic *‘back to basics’’ push, had thus 
become the problem. Students cannot arrive at solutions, if they are not first 
taught how to formulate their own questions. The baleful statistics are 
well-known by now. Results of National Assessment of Education Progress 
tests along with abysmal achievement scores nationwide continue to reflect 
the decline and have served to create a new emphasis in schools and colleges 
today: teaching to think.” 

The decay of liberal education has not only affected individuals, but also 
American society as a whole. Inadequate teacher education has contributed 
to a host of social ills. The crisis in education at the public school level is 
reflected in, and probably preordained by, the state of teacher education 
today (the way we teach our teachers, where we teach our teachers, and what 
we teach them). Scores and statistics—and we do not cite them as ultimate 
indicators of quality by any means—tell us something is missing. (We say 
it’s liberal education, of course, in its fullest sense.) 

The Oklahoma Regents for Higher Education tell us in their report 
Planning for the 80s, 


that the quality of the present student body is lower than the quality of 
the student body in earlier generations is indisputable. . . . In 1969 the 
mean composite standard ACT score in Oklahoma college freshmen 
was 19.2; by 1979 the mean score had fallen to 17.9. (At the same time 
student aptitude scores were falling, high school grade averages were 
rising from a mean of 2.75 to 3.0, which indicates that there was a 
considerable degree of grade-inflation going on in Oklahoma high 
schools during the 1970s.)'° 


But low college scores, even lower starting teacher scores, teacher short- 
ages, and unqualified teachers do not tell the whole story. There is another 
aspect to the problem outside the field of education equally devastating: 
on-the-job illiteracy. 
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A panel of educators and business leaders meeting recently at the Univer- 
sity of California noted that: 


26 percent of all mathematics-based positions in the private sector are 
filled by people who are inadequately trained, and an additional 22 
percent of the positions go unfilled. Richard Spees, Vice-President of 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical, cited a poll of California businesses, 
saying that ‘*90 percent of the employees hired in entry positions in the 
state’s largest businesses are not qualified. . . . hopelessly in- 
adequate.””! 


So the law of supply and demand has not been working. Some other laws 
however are. Gresham’s law, for instance, which asserts that what has lesser 
intrinsic value tends to remain in circulation, to become the common 
currency. The Regents tell us that although Oklahoma was once in the 
vanguard of teacher education, the collapse of the market for teachers in the 
early 1970s led institutions, still recruiting heavily, to so relax their stan- 
dards ‘‘that almost any student could qualify for admission to a teacher 
education program.’’ To further quote the Regents’ report: 


Slowly, an academic Gresham’s Law began to operate, and by the late 
1970s, academic aptitude scores of college freshmen planning to major 
in teacher education fell to an all-time low. Whereas the average ACT 
Composite Standard Score for all college freshmen in the 1979 fall 
semester was 19.04, the score for students planning to major in teacher 
education was 15.5, second from the bottom 20 competing academic 
disciplines. '* 


Where do we go from here? What must we do to bring ourselves out of the 
downward spiral? There are, we suggest, at least two ways to go: away from 
*‘professionalism,’’ or toward it. We can follow the lead of the public 
schools, certain school districts (Houston, Boston, and Ogden, Utah) or 
certain states (California, Colorado, Oregon) and make internal adjustments 
affecting teacher effectiveness, or we can hark back to teachers’ schools of 
origin and make adjustments there. Or both. 

At the minimum the public schools provide a starting place. The fate of 
education for teachers hangs with them, just as their fate hangs with liberal 
education, in our view. For some thought, the public schools provide the 
arena in which major surgery should occur. Among these is Phil Keisling, 
whose astringent recommendations include: hiring as teachers able and 
exciting people who don’t happen to have teaching certificates, raising 
academic standards and requirements, bringing back flunking, requiring 
teachers to have a bachelor’s degree in the subject they wish to teach, 
abolishing tenure law, paying teachers based on merit, giving teachers more 
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authority, and firing incompetent teachers. Dr. Neil Postman cautions that, 
“If in a panic to cure an unspecified but worrisome disease you pull 
antidotes at random from your medicine cabinet, it is not impossible that one 
or two may, by chance, be helpful.’’'* 

Other critics of education think we shouldn’t tinker with the public 
schools any further; instead they advise us to desert them altogether. They 
would have us do our educating (as opposed to schooling) at home or in 
community centers ourselves. John Holt, Paul Goodman, Ivan Illich, to wit; 
Dr. Postman and David Riesman to the contrary. 

Oklahomans, however, have taken a more optimistic approach in their 
search for educational excellence. Striving to build upon the existing public 
structure, the Legislature, in 1979, adopted landmark legislation developed 
under the leadership of Representative Jim Fried. The legislation is com- 
monly referred to as **1706’° (the number of the original House Bill, which 
somehow has a faintly patriotic ring). It is in its final phase of implementa- 
tion, and the Professional Standards Board is in the process of rearranging 
the minimum hours required for the three components of a student teacher’s 
program. More emphasis by the Legislature and by Oklahoma’s Pro- 
fessional Standards Board is being placed on specialization. They are 
insisting that teachers acquire a much deeper knowledge of the subjects they 
plan to teach. We want to ensure that the liberal education component is 
given new life. **1706”’ calls for strengthening college of education admis- 
sion requirements; testing the graduates with curriculum proficiency exams 
for licensing; requiring them to serve one year in the classroom on apprentice 
or intern status in conjunction with an evalution committee (the entry year 
assistance committee) for certification; and staff development for those 
currently teaching. **Work in progress,”’ we call it. 

What this work does, of course, is to increase the trappings of pro- 
fessionalism. Some concerned individuals (e.g., Dean Wisniewski of OU 
and Dean Robinson of OSU) want to go further and professionalize teacher 
education altogether, to make colleges of education professional, like 
schools of medicine and law. Which is to say that, like students of medicine 
or law, potential teachers would be required to have a BA or BS in that 
teacher’s subject area of specialization and then to attend a graduate level 
college of education for two years, one spent on campus taking useful 
methodology courses, the other spent in the field. Possibly this could be 
consolidated into one year given the recent addition of the one-year intern- 
ship under **1706.*’ This would be a first for the nation, if Oklahoma were to 
take the lead. 

Of course, teacher salaries would have to increase. This restructuring of 
teacher education and commensurate salary increases would, we believe, 
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raise the status of being a teacher and attract better aspirants into the 
profession. 

We submit that *‘professionalizing’’ liberal education for teachers would 
have a salutary effect on education across the board. By this we mean that 
liberal education should become an integral part of teacher education, and 
thereby assume its rightful position as the indispensable basis for a vocation, 
or for any career. 

**Real Career Education Comes from the Liberal Arts,’’ runs the title of a 
recent article on higher education by Edwin J. Delattre, the president of St. 
John’s College, writing in the January 5, 1983 issue of the Chronicle of 
Higher Education. He charges that students today are *‘actually being taught 
that a career is nothing more than a succession of jobs, success in which is 
determined by rate of promotion and rate of income.’’'* The liberal arts, he 
insists—and so do we—are what empower us to conceptualize the notion of 
what a career is, or a vocation, or a job and to differentiate among them. 

In this era of career education, the relationship of education to careers has 
become confused. Training for jobs is different from education. 


The truth is that study in the liberal arts is virtually the only possible 
preparation for a career. A person gains a chance to learn what a career 
is and how to conduct one. A liberal education is important in forming 


the person who then goes into a profession. '° 

The great virtue of a liberal arts education is that it does not assume a 
specific future for its beneficiaries: It delights in equipping students for 
an array of possible futures and in so doing makes several futures 
possible. '° 


So, even if we all agree that a kind of potentially pervasive illiteracy—or 
liberal arts deficiency—is the problem, even if we agree that a fundamental 
grounding in literacy will get us out of the fix we’re in, what keeps us from 
resolving the issue? What is the problem? 

The problem is at least threefold: First, a large constituency wants skill 
enhancement, career advancement, or simply a shortcut to a job. But we 
should not just pander to this desire. With lack of imagination and innova- 
tion comes self-protectionism, and the power vested in the status quo. 

Second, business and industry have probably exacerbated the problem by 
reaping more than they sow, siphoning off much of the talent for laboratories 
and research divisions, without instituting quality control checks on the 
educational system to ensure replenishment. They are granted by federal law 
a 10% tax credit for their public purpose contributions (including computers, 
laboratory equipment, and personnel time). Of the 600 U.S. companies 
making such contributions (out of the thousands which do not), less than 3% 
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donate the maximum. And yet the U.S. Chamber of Commerce tells us that 
the third most important factor in attracting business to a region is the quality 
of that area’s education. 

And third, as Edwin Delattre reminds us, liberal arts advocates have 
contributed to the problem by displaying a damaging timidity ‘‘that has led 
education to participate in the simplistic and uninformed notion of careers 
that is now being visited on students on a broad scale.’’ He charges that 
*‘liberal arts colleges, which ought to know better, are not steadfastly 
challenging the notion.’’'’ The liberal arts unfortunately had become illiber- 
al gradually, not only being displaced by the apparent demands of the market 
place, but also by a failure of nerve among those who have held the keen 
responsibility for transmitting them—the teachers and scholars of liberal 
learning.’’'* 

So liberal education has followed its flock instead of leading. Now that the 
baby boom has ended and we are entering a time of retrenchment, the 
tendency, we fear, will be to lower standards even more, to attract new kinds 
of students to our colleges, if only to justify keeping them open. The 
numbers game again. 

The Oklahoma State Regents’ report is pessimistic about the chances of 
liberal education’s having the potency, energy, and self-assurance to reas- 
sert itself as a real force. The report described general or liberal education 
after the last battle in the late 40s as having ‘‘grudgingly retired from the 
front lines to recover its strength and regroup its forces.’*'? Vocationalism 
and professionalism combined to win the day; education was the loser. The 
bitter irony is that their successful push is turning out to be utterly self- 
defeating. Public school graduates are becoming increasingly ill-equipped 
for jobs in business and industry, as well as for the classrooms of our 
students. 

‘*Professionalizing’’ liberal education for teachers demands enlightened 
and insistent leadership. But how do we go about generating such leader- 
ship? One possibility would be to support the proposal of the Education 
deans at OU and OSU that a degree in education should be a graduate level 
degree conferred after a BS or BA. Or, we should leave the degree in 
education an undergraduate degree—with a difference: The requirements 
for a BS or BA in liberal arts would be the primary requirement; around this 
core curriculum the individual teacher’s additional requirements (in field 
experience, methods courses and area of specialization) would have to be 
arranged; if a given teacher could not complete these requirements simul- 
taneously with those required for the BS or BA, he or she could take those 
hours while teaching under a temporary certificate and the new entry year 
assistance program, assuming successful completion of the requisite curric- 
ulum exams. 
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If we subscribe to the premise ‘‘as the schools go, so goes the nation,”’ 
then we must persist in taking a hard look at what we are and are not doing. 
The liberal arts are clearly what we are not doing sufficiently, so that they are 
in danger of declining even more. We must not let that happen. It is not 
enough to hold the line, we must push for liberal education, become its 
passionate advocates, its strenuous devotees. We must take a more robust, 
more assertive approach. 

Where is the *‘state-of-the-art’’ of the liberal arts for teachers today? It is 
emerging in the public schools and in the college of arts and sciences. OSU, 
under Dean Smith Holt, brings in students for summer institutes—in lan- 
guages and gifted education, *‘interdisciplinary enrichment courses combin- 
ing art and the computer, for instance, and critical reading and writing, and 
practical solving of real world problems based on mathematical prin- 
ciples.’’?° Holt reports that: 


. . we’ve been sending out from arts and sciences, at the request of 
high school principals and counselors, teams of some of our best 
teacher-researchers to talk about our new centers for excellence, where 
laser spectroscopy, crystallography, remote sensing, groundwater 
recharge and world affairs are focused upon. . . .?! 


The University of Tulsa’s College of Arts and Sciences has an interchange 


program with Washington High School and others. T.U. and O.S.U. are 
working with Rice, SMU, Trinity and the University of Texas at Austin to 
develop advanced placement programs for this region’s high schools. 

Not only that, the University of Tulsa has, in a sense, professionalized the 
liberal arts. It has strengthened liberal education, while at the same time 
raising the status of professional education by requiring degrees from the 
College of Arts and Sciences as prerequisites for a degree in teaching; 
methodology courses will be offered as electives, but hours in one’s major 
and minor will be the prerequisite for a teacher’s degree. (This new require- 
ment will not apply to clinical areas such as speech pathology or education 
for the handicapped or mentally retarded.) 

Since 1961, a tradition of innovation at the University of Oklahoma’s 
College of Liberal Studies has proved stimulating and challenging for both 
students and faculty. William H. Maehl, Dean of the College and Executive 
Secretary of the Association of Graduate Liberal Studies Programs, has 
observed: 


We are breaking out of a concept of education as a rite of passage or a 
preparation for maturity and coming to a recognition of the continuous- 
ness and pervasiveness of the deliberate steps we human beings take to 
produce learning in ourselves throughout life.” 
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The College of Liberal Studies’ curricuium is designed to focus on the 
liberal inquiry approach within the humanities, natural sciences and social 
sciences. Self-paced, individualized study provides maximum flexibility in 
serving adult learners who had not had access to traditional programs. ‘*The 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies and the Master of Liberal Studies programs 
share a common goal of liberal inquiry with an interdisciplinary per- 
spective.”’** 

Pre- and post-examinations determine the effectiveness of the University 
of Oklahoma’s Liberal Studies Program by examining generic competencies 
gained and by looking at the effects of the degree program on individual 
learning styles. A summary of performance of BLS graduates of the 
Nationally Standardized Area Test of the Undergraduate Assessment Pro- 
gram has ranked 82% (638 of 773) of the seniors above the average of all 
seniors in the combined three test areas: Humanities, Social Sciences and 
Natural Sciences. In 1981, a follow-up study of BLS graduates ascertained 
that this degree, in their opinion, had positive effect on their careers: 
thirty-eight percent said it had a great effect, forty percent said it had a 
significant impact on their income.” 

At present there are stirrings of new life in the liberal arts—a revitalization 
of sorts—for the short term. Taking the long view, we must ask deeper and 
more comprehensive questions than those we’ ve raised here. This calls fora 
long-term educational reform, one that would drastically alter the way we 
teach in our public schools today. In the short term, we have suggested 
elevating—trather, reinstating—liberal education to its rightful place in our 
system of education. But it should go without saying that any such reinstate- 
ment would necessarily incorporate the latest forms of information (delivery 
and retrieval) communication as a part of a modern, general education 
curriculum, putting the vintage wine of old knowledge into new bottles. If 
we are to remain a free people, able to realize ourselves and our society in 
accordance with our noblest aspirations and purposes, then it stands to 
reason that we must not fail to foster that form of education whose very name 
signifies this ideal. 
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It’s a hot Oklahoma day in August of 1972. The scene is a meeting of 
beginning teachers who are listening to a speaker orienting them to the 
profession they are joining. 

‘Above all,’’ says the speaker, ‘“‘you must always remember you are 
professionals and act accordingly. Those of us in education are constantly 
fighting to keep the schools from becoming a political football. Your 
professional responsibility is to provide the best educational system possible 
for our children—not become involved in the political process.”’ 

It may be that education is America’s most precious profession. To say the 
least, high quality teaching of the young is crucial in a democratic society. 
That being true, shouldn’t teachers be left alone to do their best as teachers 
and remain aloof from politics? 

The answer is a resounding NO! Whether they like it or not, teachers are 
and should be intimately involved in politics. 


The Disappearance of the Purity Myth 


Even today, there are some in education who remain true to the pristine 
image of education as a profession that should remain outside and above 
politics. Such persons persist in the view that the tarnish of partisan politics 
weakens the professional image of education. 

Sometimes educators do become so involved in politics that they lose 
sight of their commitment to public education and take narrow positions that 
serve primarily their own self-interest. Nevertheless, even though such 
behavior tends to confirm the fears of the purists, the fact is that the decisions 
about public education are necessarily made by partisan political bodies. It is 
the state legislatures who have the constitutional legal responsibility to 
establish and maintain the public schools. Therefore, those who care about 
what decisions are made must involve themselves in partisan politics. 

During the last 20 years, organizations of educators have become heavily 
involved in politics. The National Education Association has led the way 
and has reached the point that at the 1980 national convention of the 
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Democratic party, the NEW had more delegates than any other single group 
of any kind. 

Educator organizations in Oklahoma have always been involved to some 
extent in lobbying efforts with the Legislature. During the last ten years, 
their direct involvement in virtually every facet of the political process has 
escalated. 

So, the purists are no longer persuasive. We must accept the fact that part 
of the responsibility of being in the field of public education is to participate 
in the political process. What is needed is broader and deeper participation 
by greater numbers of teachers. As that happens, irresponsible behavior by a 
few leaders in the educator organizations will become less frequent. 


Educational Politics in Oklahoma 


Major changes have taken place in the educator organizations in Oklaho- 
ma. Once there was near unanimity among administrators, teachers, and 
other educators and they influenced political decisions through the major 
education group, the Oklahoma Education Association. Everybody be- 
longed, but the Association was controlled by the administrators, mostly 
superintendents. 

As the national movement towards greater militancy among teachers 
finally reached Oklahoma, teachers rebelled and used the strength of their 
numbers to wrest control of the Association away from the administrators. 
They were especially concerned with collective negotiation in local school 
districts, a concept vigorously opposed by most administrators and board 
members. There was bloodletting as this change occurred and the historic 
patriarchal relationship between teachers and superintendents was greatly 
weakened. 

Since they had lost control of the state education association, administra- 
tors set about the task of strengthening their own organizations. Here, too, 
there were difficulties. There are tens of thousands of teachers in the State to 
support their organization, but only a few hundred superintendents. Ul- 
timately the secondary and elementary principals were recruited to join the 
‘umbrella’ organization, but unanimity on political issues is often difficult 
to achieve even among superintendents themselves, and often the principal 
groups take opposing positions. Consequently, the administrator groups 
find it extremely difficult to win political battles with the OEA. On the other 
hand, many individual superintendents have great influence with their 
legislative representatives. 

The practical effect of this fragmentation has created problems for politi- 
cians. In the past legislators knew that their vote on educational issues would 
have opponents and proponents, but the opponents were usually taxpayers 
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and noneducators, and virtually all of the educators would be proponents. 
Now, policy makers recognize that important votes will have to be explained 
not only to educators in general, but to a multitude of specific organized 
education groups as well as individual educators. That complicates the 
decision process because each legislator must answer not only to the taxpay- 
ers and other constituents, many of whom are upset with the present state of 
public schools anyway, but he/she must attempt to satisfy the almost myriad 
separate education interests. 


The Evolving Process 


Confronted with this array of special interests, legislators have attempted 
to develop processes which will allow input and yet provide opportunity to 
establish sound public policy. Responsible legislators recognize the fact that 
public education is the most expensive and perhaps the most important of 
state governmental functions. Most of them want to be a party to decisions 
that will make that function as effective and efficient as possible. 

Leaders in the Oklahoma Legislature, motivated primarily by their per- 
ception of the need to be more responsive, but also stimulated by a basic 
evaluation from a national legislative organization indicating that they had 
not made as good use as they might of the committee structure, decided to 
experiment with a different and more open approach. Specifically, the 
House Education Committee decided to take a completely different 
approach to the development, introduction, and passage of important new 
education legislation. 

The growth in revenues in Oklahoma had been sufficient so that by 1980 it 
appeared that enough money could be appropriated for education to raise 
teachers’ salaries to the point that the average salary in Oklahoma would 
reach or exceed the average for this region of the country. At the same time, 
the Legislature was aware of the fact that many citizens would resist the use 
of their tax dollars for such substantial teacher salary increases. There was 
widespread perception among the general public that not all was good in 
public education and that many Oklahoma teachers were not performing as 
well as they might. The conclusion reached by legislative leaders was that 
the salary increases would have to be accompanied by legislation designed to 
improve the quality of teachers. 

Having agreed that it was important to link these two concepts, salary 
increases and improved quality, the House Education Committee set about 
the task of developing a comprehensive piece of legislation that would 
address both issues. The Committee decided that the newly envisioned 
process would be used in the development of this major education bill. 

In the spring of 1979, the Committee held hearings at the State Capitol. 
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The meetings involved teachers and administrators, and they included 
higher education and vocational-technical education. The purpose was to get 
different viewpoints from the profession and attempt to resolve the dif- 
ferences. 

in the summer of 1979, the staff of the Commitee explored the issues 
which were likely to be confronted and tried to anticipate the positions that 
the various organizations would take. They used the information obtained 
from the spring hearings as a basis for formulating ideas to be incorporated in 
the new legislation. This procedure enabled committee members to review 
the potential positions of each education group before additional hearings 
were held in the fall of 1979. 

The fall hearings were held in various locations throughout the State, 
which in itself was unprecedented. They confirmed some of the positions 
that had been taken earlier, but they also provided some unanticipated input 
requiring revision of some of the earlier identified positions. By this time 
information had been received from almost every conceivable source. Con- 
sequently, when the time came to include an idea in the new bill, committee 
members knew which proposals were most popular, which had less support 
but were still possible, and which proposals would receive unanimous 
opposition and would probably result in defeat of the legislation. 

Both the Legislature and the profession had been well served. Educators 
of various persuasions were able to have maximum input into the process 
during the time when the legislation was being developed. Educators also 
learned that without question the Legislature did intend to do something 
about teacher certification standards. Just as the Committee learned which 
issues were acceptable and not acceptable to the educators, the educators 
learned what was possible so far as the Commitiee was concerned and what 
was not. 

The hearings also allowed both legislators and educators to plan their 
strategies for the upcoming legislative session. It would be after the formal 
introduction of the new bill that the negotiation to resolve differences would 
take place. 

The culmination of all of this preliminary work was the introduction 
during the second week of January in 1980 of House Bill 1706. That bill 
commanded more attention from the Legislature during the next five months 
than any other single piece of legislation. Indeed, it probably received more 
attention than any other education bill that had ever been introduced in the 
Oklahoma Legislature. 


The 1980 Legislative Session 


Since it was obvious that this was a comprehensive piece of legislation 
that reached to the very core of the public education structure in Oklahoma, 
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all professional education groups along with education interested groups 
such as the PTA were concerned about the outcome. The latter group in 
particular was especially helpful in mediating among the various groups and 
contributed greatly to the final passage of the bill. 

The Committee’s problem in the early part of the legislative session was to 
manage the vast amount of input from the many interested groups. However, 
the Committee was determined that everyone be given opportunity to have 
their say. 

What happened in the first five to six months of the 1980 session was an 
unprecedented demonstration of representative government at work. House 
Bill 1706 was evaluated and re-evaluated more than any single piece of 
education legislation in anybody’s memory. Input was allowed to the point 
that many legislators came to believe that this was the only education issue of 
any consequence. The process of allowing input from all interested parties 
that was initiated by the House Education Committee was followed by every 
committee involved in both houses. It involved seeking suggestions on 
changes to key parts of the bill, and then allowing all interested parties a 
chance to suggest their own alternatives or modifications. As a result, more 
than 125 amendments were offered, discussed and debated in the first 
sub-committee alone. By the time the bill made its way through two standing 
committees in the House, two standing committees in the Senate, and a joint 
conference committee, almost every dot on every *‘i’’ and every cross on 
every ‘‘t’’ had been considered and debated. In addition to all of that, the bill 
was considered twice in each branch of the Legislature. 

There were hundreds of skirmishes over what seemed to be trivial issues. 
The basic concept of an internship for new teachers was itself an important 
issue, but many might be surprised that a substantial amount of time was 
consumed deciding on an appropriate name for the committees that would 
supervise the internships. Should they be called ‘‘intern committees” or . 
“‘entry year assistance committees’’? To some education groups that was an 
important issue. The title ‘intern committee’? suggested to them an addi- 
tional step in the undergraduate program. ‘‘Entry year assistance com- 
mittee’’ gave the perception that education group leaders knew would be 
easiest to sell to their membership, the image of a committee whose primary 
responsibility was to assist the new teacher. 

Another seemingly trivial but presumably important issue to some in the 
profession was whether to call for ‘continuing education’ for teachers or 
**staff development.’’ Again, continuing education gave to some the im- 
pression of more college course requirements. Staff development, on the 
other hand, better reflected the intent of the legislation, but it was also more 
acceptable to the education interest group leaders who were seeking to calm 
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the fears of their membership that they would be required to do additional 
graduate work. 

Other examples could be cited, but the point is made. The whole process 
demonstrated that while legislators have constituents, so do the leaders of 
the education groups. They, too, can support legislation only if their con- 
stituents agree that it is to their best interests. 

From its initial germination as an idea to its final passage, the entire 
political process for House Bill 1706 took approximately twelve months. 
During that year, almost every part of the education community became a bit 
more politicized. From an organization representing the deans of the col- 
leges of education to organizations representing superintendents in various 
geographical areas of the State, the education community represented its 
various special interests. If they did not know it previously, the many 
educators involved in the 1706 process learned that the important decisions 
about education are clearly political decisions. 

It seems quite likely that never again will an important piece of education 
legislation be enacted by the Oklahoma Legislature without generous input 
from the various education related groups. As complicated and sometimes 
frustrating as the process is, it is clearly more democratically defensible than 
the more surreptitious approach of past decades. 


The 1981 Legislative Session 


Another issue had been looming on the horizon for some years that the 
Legislature knew it ultimately had to confront. That issue was school finance 
reform. 

The process that had been initiated for House Bill 1706 was reactivated in 
the development of this new piece of legislation. Hearings were held, some 
of them in various parts of the State, and input was sought from the various 
education groups. 

This time there was a difference. The controversy was deeper and more 
difficult to mediate. The issue of money, who gets it and how much, 
precipitates intense and bitter conflict. The Legislature found that the vari- 
ous contending groups were less willing to compromise than they had been 
the year before and were far more committed to their initial positions than 
had been true in the case of House Bill 1706. 

It took twelve months of intensive committee work. There were many 
heated meetings, and there was a demonstration at the Capitol by over three 
thousand angry taxpayers. Finally, though, an acceptable compromise was 
reached and a bill was passed. 

The battles took their toll. The education community split along geo- 
graphical and local wealth lines. Board members fought board members, 
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superintendents fought superintendents, teachers fought teachers, and of 
course legislators fought legislators. Unlike House Bill 1706, the process 
was not a pleasant exercise in representative government. It was a bitter, 
exhausting, and at times downright disappointing experience. Nevertheless, 
the process worked and it demonstrated again just how important it is for 
educators to be politically involved. 

Even with these recent examples of vigorous input by the various facets of 
the education community, many educators still do not understand the com- 
plexities of the decision process and how crucial to success is their participa- 
tion. When the only input the Legislature receives is from a few powerful 
leaders, whether they be education leaders or representatives of other vested 
interest groups, it is possible that the legislative decision will not be repre- 
sentative of the majority of the constituents and may not even be to the best 
interests of the public. In developing more open processes, the Legislature 
provides the opportunity for input by those who are affected. In the final 
analysis, though, legislators have no control over the number and quality of 
those who avail themselves of the participation opportunities. 


A Day in the Life of a Legislator 


It might be useful simply to describe the experiences of one legislator in 
the course of one day. The idea is not to evoke sympathy, because people 
who occupy public political offices have chosen to do so. Still, it may serve 
to illustrate the kinds of problems that politicians encounter as they go about 
their work. 

As described previously, the road to the compromise finance reform 
legislation had been extremely difficult. In the final analysis, no group was 
completely satisfied nor was anyone completely dissatisfied, a characteristic 
of all compromises. The time had now arrived to explain the plan that had 
evolved to the parties outside the Legislature who had demonstrated interest 
in the issue. 

This particular day in May started with a breakfast meeting with a group of 
superintendents. It was followed with a day-long series of meetings with 
various groups and individuals. The purpose of the meetings was to explain 
the compromise and gain support for it. 

The meetings had not gone smoothly. The conflict had been far too 
intense for that. Every person who had been involved to that point continued 
to fight for his or her position. It was not without some difficulty that most of 
those who participated in the meetings were persuaded to support the 
compromise in concept form simply for the sake of bringing the war that had 
been waged to a conclusion. 

Late in the afternoon there was a meeting with a few members of the press 
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who had followed closely the progress of the legislation. At the press 
briefing it was explained what the compromise was and what it would mean. 
Not surprisingly, much of the questioning was not on the new funding 
formula, but rather on the size of the teacher salary increases for that year. 

Having finished that briefing, there was still time to rush out of the Capitol 
and drive two hours to a small town to speak to a group of teachers. It was a 
small group, but it was a lively meeting with the teachers interested in what 
the Legislature was actually doing as opposed to what the news media said it 
was doing. After a ninety-minute discussion of educational issues, it was 
time to go home. Before the legislator left the parking lot, one of the teachers 
approached his car and said she had a few things she had not said in the 
meeting but would like to say now. 

**Mr. Legislator,’” she started, ‘I’ve been in the classroom for over 25 
years and I want to tell you that the most frustrating things I face are not those 
that are encountered at work each day. What frustrates me most is that 
teachers cannot merely do their jobs. We have to constantly defend our 
position to parents, board members, and legislators. I dislike having to 
defend my job. All I want to do is teach. That’s all—just teach.”’ 

The legislator replied, **1 don’t blame you. I know what you’re going 
through, because I was also a teacher.”’ 

‘*Then why aren’t you more sensitive to our needs?’’ she asked. 

‘*T’ve tried to be,’’ the legislator replied, **but it’s not a simple issue.’ 

The teacher said, *‘Why isn’t it? If you were a teacher, you know what 
problems we face. Why is it that every time we get a salary increase we have 
to feel guilty about it? Why is it that every time you guys at the Capitol do 
something positive for teachers or education you feel it is necessary to put 
more standards on us or more requirements for the schools to meet? To be 
perfectly honest, I really wish you people would just leave us alone and let us 
teach.”’ 

‘*] appreciate hearing your views,’’ the legislator said, *‘but we have to 
represent our constituents too, and some of them are really not too happy 
about the public schools these days.”’ 

‘*I look forward to the day that we can have statesmen representing us 
instead of a bunch of people who are afraid of their own shadows,’ she 
fumed. *‘I just wish you would do what is right and not spend so much time 
worrying about what the voters might say.” 

The conversation with the teacher certainly didn’t put the legislator in a 
buoyant, happy mood as he headed the car down the highway toward home. 
Still, he reflected, it’s easy to understand the frustration teachers feel. Many 
who love to teach have had to leave the profession simply to make a decent 
living for their families. Those who stay, and most of them take their jobs 
very seriously, can’t help feeling bitter about the financial sacrifices they are 
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making. They can’t help wondering, too, why their profession is blamed for 
such a high percentage of society’s problems. 

Besides that, it’s not easy to ignore the distorted priorities that society 
seems to have set. It’s hard for a teacher not to lose her drive when she 
struggles at low pay to try to teach a six-year-old how to read while a 
25-year-old professional athlete commands a salary of several hundred 
thousand dollars per year. It’s also hard to understand why nobody raises a 
question about the five to six million dollars a year an entertainer makes, but 
there is great resistance and public outcry when it is suggested that we ought 
to put more money into public education in order to retain teachers, some of 
whom have dedicated their lives to helping seriously handicapped children 
just find a way to survive. 

The legislator finally arrived home at 10:45 p.m. As he was eating a 
sandwich before going to bed, there was one more phone call. 

**Mr. Legislator, I just watched the late news and I want to talk with you 
about what you're going to do about teacher salaries. I just want to know,” 
the constituent said, *‘why it is that the only thing we ever hear you talk about 
is teacher salaries.”” 

‘**Well,’’ the legislator said, ‘‘we really are doing a lot more in education 
than just talking about teacher salaries.”’ 

In usual fashion, the television coverage of the afternoon press briefing 
included only a discussion of teacher salaries. The complicated equalization 
formula, the major accomplishment of the legislative session, did not lend 
itself to television or even newspaper coverage. What people understand is 
how much the salary increase for teachers is going to be. 

The caller continued, *‘Do you know how many teachers you have in your 
district?”’ 

**No!’” was the reply. 

**Well, I don’t either,’’ the caller continued, *‘but I can tell you that there 
are far more people like me who foot the bill than there are teachers who 
draw the salaries. Do you know what that equates to?’’ 

**What?’’ asked the legislator. 

**Votes,”’ said the caller, ‘‘and you might keep that in mind while you’re 
at the Capitol representing my interests.” 

**Yes, ma’am,”’ said the legislator, grateful to finally get off the phone. 

Finally, crawling into bed and turning out the light, the legislator was 
through for the day. He hoped he wouldn’t dream about school finance, a 
subject which he had come to hate. Besides, he needed his sleep because 
tomorrow would start early. 


He did drop off to sleep with two final thoughts: 
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1. What would he say at a 7 a.m. breakfast meeting in the morning on the 
other side of town with about 50 older teachers. They were upset because the 
Legislature hadn’t done more to increase the benefits tn the teacher retire- 
ment system. 

2. Legislators have about the same chance to win that the weakest high 


school football team in Oklahoma would have if tiey played the Dallas 
Cowboys. 
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There is no way, for those who adminster schools, to avoid legal issues. 
Sweeping Supreme Court decisions! of the 1950’s and °60’s which opened 
the Federal Courts to class action suits based on constitutional rights, set the 
stage for extensive litigation, much of it centering on the school setting. The 
ever increasing legal problems that schools face is reflected in the increased 
number of articles dealing with the law in the professional literature. In a 
recent issue of the Phi Delta Kappan Journal,” seventy-six percent (sixteen 
of the twenty-one articles) of the issue dealt with legal problems faced by the 
schools. This was not an issue of the Kappan which purported to deal 
primarily with legal matters. 

School officials and school employees are often ill-prepared to deal with 
legal problems for two reasons, 1) the school personnel lack an adequate 
education in legal matters, and 2) the problems are complex. 

School board members and teachers are particularly vulnerable in this 
respect. Most board members, unless they are lawyers, would have little 
legal background. Even board members with a legal education probably get 
little, if any, school related law training in their formal degree programs. 
Phay,* in a 1972 study, found only twenty-eight percent of one hundred and 
eleven law schools offering one or more courses in school law. Blackmon,* 
in a recent study (1982) found only twenty-two percent of seventy-eight law 
schools studied had school law in the curriculum. Typical undergraduate 
teacher education curriculums offer little to the prospective teacher on the 
law as it relates to schools. 

One bright spot, however, is in programs for school administrators. In the 
1972 study, Phay® found that eighty-seven percent of the colleges studied 
had courses in school law and he predicted that the study of education law 
was on the increase in colleges of education. In a more recent study, 
Blackmon? found that of the seventy-eight colleges of education respond- 
ing, all had a law course either as a requirement or as an elective. He did 
point out, however, a lack of uniformity in the teaching of the subject. He 
found a ‘‘bewildering array of thrusts and emphases, a great need for 
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refinement of the taxonomy of the subject area, and possibly a severe 
reduction in the diversity of the personality-related, idiosyncratic 
approaches of the professors teaching the courses.”’ 

The complexity of the problems in school law relate in part to the 
complexity of the law itself. The law operates in the governmental milieu of 
which the public schools are a part. A distinction needs to be made between 
public and private, elementary and secondary schools. This article is 
oriented primarily toward those aspects of the law which operate in the 
public sector. The public schools are governmental agencies while private 
schools operate in the private sphere and their relationship to their students is 
contractual in nature. 

The public schools, being agencies of government, operate under general 
administrative law. The general administrative law, however, is sup- 
plemented by historical traditions which have established schools as a state 
function but which are, by tradition, locally administered. Further, the 
American system of federalism imposes layers of governmental power over 
schools at federal, state, county and local levels. This complex milieu in 
which American schools operate is unique when compared to schools 
throughout the world and imposes on the school administration the need to 
understand the sources of governmental power and thus the sources of law 
which affect decisions as he/she administers the school. These sources of 
law are: |) constitutions, federal and state; 2) court decisions, federal and 
state; 3) statutes, federal and state; and 4) the rules and regulations of both 
federal and state agencies by which legislative statutes are administered. 

The positive power to create and control schools emanates from con- 
stitutions. The U.S. Constitution, the basic law of the land, supports a 
federal government which operates on granted powers derived from the 
concepts in that constitution as interpreted by the federal court system. The 
U.S. Constitution grants no power to the federal government to create a 
federal system of schools. The Tenth Amendment, in effect, places that 
power at the state level by these words: ‘*The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.”’ 

Each of the fifty states has its own constitution and each provides for 
public school system. Article I, Section 5 of the Oklahoma Constitution 
reads as follows: 


Public Schools—Provisions shall be made for the establishment and 
maintenance of a system of public schools, which shall be open to all 
the children of the state; and said schools shall always be conducted in 
English. 


Article XIII deals exclusively with education. 
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Section 1. Establishment and maintenance of public schools—The 
Legislature shall establish and maintain a system of free public schools 
wherein all the children of the State may be educated. 


Section 2. Compulsory school attendance—The Legislature shall pro- 
vide for the compulsory attendance at some public or other school, 
unless other means of education are provided, of all the children in the 
State who are sound in mind and body, between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years, for at least three months in each year. 


Section 3. Board of education—The supervision of instruction in the 
public schools shall be vested in a Board of Education, whose powers 
and duties shall be prescribed by law. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be President of the Board. Until otherwise provided by 
law, the Governor, Secretary of State, and Attorney General shall be 
ex-officio members, and with the Superintendent, compose said Board 
of Education. 


In addition, Article | of the Oklahoma Constitution deals with such 
matters as financing public schools, establishing schools for the deaf, mute, 
and blind, the textbook system, and a Board of Regents for the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma Constitution thus directs the Legislature to establish and 
maintain a system of free public schools in which all the children of the state 
may be educated. Thus, the Legislature is said to have plenary power over 
the establishment and operation of the public schools. If the word plenary in 
this instance is interpreted to mean absolute it is, however, a misnomer. 
First, the Oklahoma Constitution is a higher authority and its final meaning 
is derived from the opinion of the State Supreme Court. Therefore, legisla- 
tive action could be adjusted by that body through interpretation of the 
Constitution. Additionally, the Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution impinge upon actions by all government 
bodies where the civil rights of the people are concerned. When actions by a 
State Legislature, the State Board of Education, Local Boards of Education, 
or officials of the schools are not in keeping with the U.S. Constitution or 
Federal statutes, when such statutes are constitutional, then such actions 
cannot stand. 

Most of the litigation generated by schools, especially in the federal 
courts, is a result of some action by school officials which the aggrieved 
party, student or teacher, feels has deprived him of some right guaranteed by 
the U.S. Constitution. Those who administer schools are often unaware of 
constitutional implications of the decisions they make which affect students, 
teachers, and other school employees. But even if aware, they are often 
confused by the court decisions and their implications. 
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The Bill of Rights was added to the original constitution in 1791 as a 
means of keeping government from treading on the civil rights of citizens. 
These rights generate most of the controversies, especially the First, Fourth, 
Eighth and Ninth Amendments. The Fourteenth Amendment, which was 
ratified in 1868, through Supreme Court interpretation makes the mandates 
of the first ten, The Bill of Rights, applicable to states as well as the Federal 
government. As examination of those amendments will show why so much 
litigation arises from the school setting in response to those individual rights. 

The individual rights guaranteed to citizens (this includes school 
children)’ are found in both the United States Constitution and the Oklahoma 
Constitution. Those rights which generate most of the litigation in the courts 
relative to school operation are as follows: 


U.S. Constitution—Bill of Rights 
AMENDMENTS 
Article | 


Passed by Congress September 25, 1789. Ratified December 15, 
1791. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 


Aticle 1V 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Article VIII 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Article XIV 
Passed by Congress June 16, 1866. Ratified July 23, 1868. 


Section |. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
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of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor dewy to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


# 7. 
# 9. 


#22. 


#30. 


Oklahoma Constitution—Bill of Rights 
Article Il 


. Inherent rights.—All persons have the inherent right to life, 


liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the enjoyment of the gains 
of their own industry. 


. Right of assembly and petition —The people have the right 


peaceably to assemble for their own good, and to apply to those 
invested with the powers of government for redress of griev- 
ances by petition, address, or remonstrance. 


. Public money or property—Use for sectarian purposes.—No 


public money or property shall ever be appropriated, applied, 
donated, or used directly or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or 
support of any sect, church, denomination, or system of reli- 
gion, or for the use, benefit or support of any priest, preacher, 
minister, or other religious teacher or dignitary, or sectarian 
institution as such. 

Due process of law.—No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. 

Excessive bail or fines—Cruel or unusual punishment.— 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel or unusual punishments inflicted. 

Liberty of speech and press—Truth as evidence in prosecution 
for libel_—Every person may freely speak, write, or publish his 
sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
right; and no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press. In all criminal prosecutions for libel, 
the truth of the matter alleged to be libelous may be given in 
evidence to the jury, and if it shall appear to the jury that the 
matter charged as libelous be true, and was written or published 
with good motives and for justifiable ends, the party shall be 
acquitted. 

Unreasonable searches or seizures—Warrants, issuance of.— 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches or seizures 
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shall not be violated; and no warrant shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause supported by oath or affirmation, describing as partic- 
ularly as may be the place to be searched and the person or thing 
to be seized. 


The court cases in both the federal system and the state system relative to 
the alleged violation of the constitutional rights of students, teachers, and 
other school employees by the government authority are legion. Individual 
cases are judged by the courts on the facts of the case relative to the 
prevailing law. In some instance, those who complain of the violations win 
while in other instances the school authorities win because the facts as 
presented to the court do not support the contention of a violation of rights. 
These cases are far too numerous to mention in this short treatise, but suffice 
it to say that the legal principle is well established that the school is a 
government body and it can no more violate the civil rights of students or 
school employees than can any other government body violate the right of 
any person under the protection of the U.S. Constitution. 

The school board members, school administrators, and school teachers 
would be well advised to study the law in order to know how they must 
operate a school system in such a manner that civil rights are not violated. 

By far the greatest amount of law pertaining to schools is to be found in the 
enactment of state legislatures. This is because schooling is a state function. 
Education is not mentioned in the U.S. Constitution and therefore it is not a 
direct power granted to the Federal government. The Tenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution states, **The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.’ 

Since it is obvious that the Congress of the United States appropriates 
billions of dollars for school purposes each year, the question arises, by what 
authority? The U.S. Supreme Court has the power to review Congressional 
legislation to determine its constitutionality. It has done so many times in the 
areas of social legislation. The precedent case in which the Supreme Court 
enunciated the rule that the federal government has the power to promulgate 
social legislation under the welfare clause, in Article I, Section 8 of the U.S. 
Constitution, was a social security case in 1937.* In this case, the court ruled 
that the general welfare concept is not static but flexible, and Congress may 
tax and spend for general welfare purposes as long as it does not display 
arbitrary power. With this elastic definition, the federal government has 
been able to appropriate funds for schooling. 

We see, therefore, in addition to the multitude of laws at the state level 
defining every aspect of the education operation, laws from the federal level 
appropriating funds for specific purposes according to the needs of the 
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nation, as Congress sees those needs. Despite the federal participation, the 
primary responsibility for education rests with the state. The state legislature 
has plenary power over education subject only to constitutional constraints. 
Statutes give the sense of legislative intent but often do not give guidance 
as to how the statutes are to be administered. It is the job of government 
administrative agencies to write the rules and regulations. These rules and 
regulations are subject to legislative review and must usually undergo a 
period of public review as well. During this review period, they are modified 
and refined so that those who ultimately use them to administer programs 
will do so in a manner which will carry out the intent of the legislative body. 
At the Federal level, the primary agency concerned with schooling is the 
Department of Education. However, many agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment administer funds for education. Therefore, when dealing with pro- 
grams administered by agencies of the Federal government, local school 
districts as well as the State Department of Education must look to those 
agencies who control the money for the rules and regulations. Educators 
today complain frequently about the difficulty of dealing with federal 
programs because of the *“‘bureaucracy.’’ Even Congress itself is concerned 
with bureaucrats in agencies who seem to promote rules and regulations 
which do not necessarily help to promote legislative intent. Most of this 
criticism has come in the last decade with the flood of social legislation at the 
federal level. School administrators not only have had a difficult time trying 
to understand what they must do according to the rules and regulations but 
also have been intimidated with masses of paperwork designed to help the 
federal agency police its operations. The charge of ‘‘government by bu- 
reaucracy’’ carries considerable credibility, but nonetheless, the rules and 
regulations unless overturned by Congress or the Courts have the effect of 
law, and must be satisfied. 
At the State level, the State Board of Education is the agency which makes 
_the rules and regulations defining the administrative procedures for satisfy- 
ing state statutes. There is usually less criticism of state rules and regulations 
by school administrators since its employees are more accessible to the 
school and clarification can be more easily obtained. However, many of the 
same charges of ‘‘bureaucratic red tape’ are occasionally leveled at the state 
agency. Rules and regulations are necessary in our form of government 
operation, but we should all be sensitive to the difference between necessary 
rules and superfluous bureaucratic verbiage and use whatever political clout 
is necessary to change the latter. 

The administrator, therefore, works within the law as defined by the 
statutes of the federal and state legislative bodies and the rules and regula- 
tions of the government agencies. What the administrator may not realize, if 
he/she is unfamiliar with the workings of the law, is that the school itself is a 
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government agency and its officers have power to make law in the form of 
rules and regulations. The School Board, the administrators, and even the 
teachers, promulgate rules and regulations (laws) which may deprive stu- 
dents, or school employees of their constitutional rights enumerated earlier 
in this article. When dealing with students or teachers, the school adminis- 
trator must know that he cannot take any action that would be judged by the 
courts: 1) as establishing a religion or prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, 2) as abridging a student or teacher’s freedom of speech or press, 3) 
as abridging the rights of students or teachers to peaceably assemble and ask 
the administrator or Board of Education for a review of grievances, 4) as 
violating a student or teacher’s rights to life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or 5) as denying to students or teachers equal protection of 
the law. 

It is incumbent upon the administrator to know the law as defined by court 
cases and to operate the school in such a way that rights are not violated. The 
following explanation of the court systems may help with that understand- 
ing. 

One function of the courts is to hear and rule on cases where a person has 
alleged to have been denied a civil right by government action. The first step 
in that process is for that person to file an action in the proper court. The 
federal court system deals with the U.S. Constitution while the state court 
system deals with the State Constitution. If the court finds there are grounds 
for the action, it goes to trial in the proper district court. There are ninety- 
four federal district courts in the United States, two in Oklahoma. (The state 
court systems are similar in structure to the federal system.) The party who 
loses in the trial court can appeal to the circuit court of appeals for that 
district. Oklahoma is in the 10th Circuit with the Appeals Court in Denver, 
Colorado. The record of the trial court is reviewed and a decision made. The 
decision may be to uphold, reverse, or remand with instructions to the lower 
court. The case may be appealed by the loser to the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. Only a few of the many cases appealed reach that level; the High Court 
takes only those cases which it feels are necessary to clarify the law with 
some finality. A similar route is taken by cases in state systems with the State 
Supreme Courts being the final authority for a State’s Constitution and 
Statutes. 

Through the study of court decisions, there are some solid answers to 
certain questions about Federal and State Constitutional rights. There are 
some things we know we must not do, some we know we must do, and some 
are known we may or may not do as we choose. For example, we must not 
establish a religion; and requiring Bible reading and prayer in the schools has 
been interpreted by the U.S. Supreme Court as violating the establishment 
clause. 
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We must provide due process to students who have been accused of 
violating the rules of the school. Due process, according the the U.S. 
Supreme Court, means fairness. The student should know the rule has been 
violated and be allowed to confront his accusers and have his side of the story 
told. 

In the third category, an example of may or may not, a state legislature 
may, if it chooses, furnish transportation to students in church schools 
without violating the establishment of religions clause of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. It may refuse to do so which is also a legitimate response to the 
transportation question. Oklahoma has chosen the latter course. These are 
just a few of the multitude of examples that could be cited in the area of court 
made law. 

It is incumbent upon those who are responsible for schools to know the 
law and to operate schools within the law. The administrator in the school of 
today must be knowledgeable about many things that those who operated 
schools in a bygone era, when things were less complicated, did not need to 
know. We have gone through a difficult period of time in the last two 
decades when the law, especially the law relative to civil rights, was in a 
state of flux. That law is more settled today and firmer answers can be found 
to legal issues. The law, however, is complicated and the issues are numer- 
ous. The school administrator must, if he is to run his school properly, know 


the law and work to help the school board, teachers, and patrons, to comply. 
The school, then, is more likely to serve students in such a way that they 
grow in a climate where respect for the law and our democratic institutions is 
lived and learned. 
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We hear and read of dissatisfaction with the performance of public 
schools, of declining enrollments, of reduced funding, of collective bargain- 
ing conflicts and other things related to public education. We hear and read 
also of the need for an even better educated populace to improve productivity 
and strengthen national security. We also hear and read reports of the 
limitless educational potential of microcomputers and video recording and 
playing equipment and the fascinating (and perhaps frightening) prospects 
for improved learning through genetic engineering and biochemical pro- 
cesses. 

How can our system of autonomous local school districts cope with these 
and the many other changes, demands, and pressures placed upon it? A 
system of autonomous school districts must have dynamic leadership from 
the State Education Agency in order to move beyond merely coping and 
toward accomplishing the greater societal demands. Why must this leader- 
ship come from the State Agency, and how can the State Agency lead most 
effectively? 

There are five primary reasons why this leadership must come from the 
State Educational Agency. First, in most states’ constitutional and statutory 
language, court interpretations and/or language practice make the state 
legislature ultimately responsible for establishment and maintenance of free 
public schools. The State Agency is the arm of the executive branch of state 
government relegated by the legislature to carry out its will; thus assigning 
the State Education Agency regulatory power over local school districts. 
Therefore, acts of leadership from the State Educational Agency carry added 
import even if those acts are not specifically within the agency’s regulatory 
power.! For instance, school districts might interpret a State Agency recom- 
mendation for incorporating *‘reading in the content areas”’ as a preliminary 
signal that this recommendation soon will be a requirement. Action by the 
State Education Agency is more likely to produce results than action by other 
potential leadership organizations. 

Second, the State Education Agency has a broad outlook. This agency is 
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concerned with education for the populace of the whole state. Local school 
districts naturally sharpen their focus to the constituency in their respective 
areas, and lay or professional organizations (although they doubtless have 
considerable concern for education for the general populace) usually are 
formed to advance or protect some specific limited interests. Action by the 
State Education Agency is more likely to be viewed as impartial, balanced 
and for the good of all citizens. 

Third, the State Education Agency potentially has access to considerable 
information. The State Agency would be the logical store for information on 
the overall academic performance of students across the state or on the 
average per-pupil expenditure statewide over the last 10 years. Action by the 
State Agency is more likely to be perceived as based on up-to-date, exten- 
sive and reliable sources because of its access to electronic databanks 
(reporting results of experimental research in education); program report 
exchanges made with educational agencies in other states; and data from a 
variety of special interest groups. 

Fourth, the State Education Agency is generally not involved in the 
day-to-day operation of schools. The Agency is more likely to have some of 
its personnel assigned to examining the impacts on education by our fast 
changing technology and the national and world situations. School districts 
can seldom afford to hire personnel whose primary functions would be such 
studies. The local school district looks to the State Agency to keep abreast of 
recent research and information in all areas of education and the overall 
impact it may have on short- or long-term basis. 

Fifth, the State Education Agency is closer to the seats of power than most 
organizations in education. Therefore, the State Agency has more opportu- 
nity to interact with those in power and so perhaps control the resources 
prerequisite for maintaining and strengthening education. The State Educa- 
tion Agency can help the legislature, governor, local school districts, and 
various interest groups shape the state commitment to education. 

Now we turn to “*how”’ the State Agency can lead most effectively. In the 
February, 1982 issue of Educational Leadership, Professor Thomas J. 
Sergiovanni presents an article, ‘*Ten Principles of Quality Leadership.’* In 
this article Sergiovanni elaborates on the need for long-range or *‘strategic”’ 
components for effective educational leadership as well as the usual short- 
range or ‘tactical’ components emphasized in most conceptualizations of 
leadership.* A State Educational Agency can be most effective in leadership 
through emphasis and action in the ‘‘strategic’’ realm. This *‘strategic”’ 
realm can be sub-divided into four (4) basic interrelated processes: 

1) Setting long-range plans, 

2) Communicating, 

3) Coordinating and cooperating, 
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4) Pursuing excellence. 

Please keep in mind that the above processes are interrelated. These pro- 
cesses will be analyzed and illustrated separately, but in actual practice they 
must be carried out concomitantly. 

In the past two years the state of Oklahoma has gained national recogni- 
tion as having a model teacher certification and teacher education develop- 
ment program. This program, which was passed into law by the 1980 
Oklahoma Legislature, required almost a year’s work by Interim Joint 
Education Committees, the legislature, with input from parents, teachers, 
administrators, college and university deans, and many other interested 
parties.* It is exemplary of what is required in making a program work 
effectively and of the need for setting long-range plans, communicating, 
coordinating, and cooperating in the pursuit of excellence. 

The State Education Agency must chart a course for the public schools 
and populace for five, ten, twenty, and even thirty year time spans. If the 
State Agency develops and updates long-range plans, the agency can confer 
and consult with the legislature to secure the resources necessary to achieve 
such plans rather than have the school buffeted by the changing winds of 
reigning parties. 

The North Carolina State Agency prepared a comprehensive long-term 
plan to deal with the substantial attrition of its mathematics and science 
teachers because of the newly emerging high technical industry in the state. 
The plan has been implemented and is beginning to show results. Some other 
states are looking to adopt the plan to deal with similar problems.* 

Alaska and California have delineated specific research and experience- 
based characteristics of *‘effective’’ or quality schools and outline step-by- 
step procedures for leading their schools to attain these characteristics.~ 

Through the Oklahoma Commission for Future Educational Leadership 
created in 1979 by Dr. Leslie Fisher, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the state of Oklahoma has prepared a Plan for Educational Preeminence 
for Oklahoma’s Schools. This plan describes a systematic approach where- 
by Oklahoma schools could be among the nation’s best by 1990.° 

Through good use of the mass media, the State Education Agency should 
be preparing and presenting information on the many successes of schools 
within the state. The State Agency should be acquainting school districts 
with critically reviewed recent research findings and with exemplary pro- 
grams developed by local districts or other educational organizations. More 
importantly, the State Agency must communicate clearly and frequently the 
agency’s long-range plans and the progress being made toward them to the 
districts, the legislature, other branches of governments, organizations and 
the general public. 

The State Education Agency should be ensuring that the many organiza- 
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tions and people with interest in the public schools work together towards the 
long-range plans. In other words, the agency should be arranging 
accommodation while maintaining purposes. Naturally, if many of these 
groups were involved with the agency in preparing the long-range plans 
(much as the Oklahoma Commission for Educational Leadership proposed 
in its plan), then this accommodation process could be easier and more 
successful. 

If the State Education Agency is vigorously pursuing excellence, it is 
sending continuous signals through the land that *‘what we are doing matters 
very much and we are willing to sacrifice to achieve these goals.’’ This 
pursuit of excellence sets a tone for the school district and the entire 
educational community. It must involve the recruiting, hiring, retaining and 
promoting of highly qualified personnel who believe strongly in the poten- 
tial and the plans of the agency; it must involve providing superior service to 
school districts in terms of strengthening their personnel (as in the Oklahoma 
Teacher Staff Development Program and the leadership staff development 
program); and it must involve conveying to school districts that the spirit as 
well as the letter of regulations must be met to ensure movement towards 
long-range plans. 

Finally, this pursuit of excellence must involve the State Education 
Agency’s serving as an advocate for school districts. The agency must be 
willing to fight, reduce, or eliminate laws and regulations that do not 
contribute to the long-range plans. To ensure the maintenance and progress 
of long-range plans, adequate resources must be requested from the State 
and Federal levels to assist school districts. 

Five reasons have been presented as to why the State Education Agency 
must provide leadership for school districts during these fast-changing 
times. 

1. The State Education Agency has established regulatory power; its 
leadership actions even outside the realm of its statutory and regulatory 
areas may carry more regulatory power than similar actions by other 
organizations. 

2. The State Education Agency has a broad outlook; its leadership actions 
may be viewed as for the good of all students in the State. 

3. The State Education Agency has access to considerable data; its 
leadership actions may be viewed as based on good analysis of exten- 
sive, up-to-date, reliable sources. 

4. The State Education Agency is not in the day-to-day operation of 
schools; the agency is likely to have personnel assigned to examining 
the impacts on education of the fast-changing technoiogy. 

5. The State Education Agency is close to the seats of power; its leader- 
ship actions may have greater effect than other organizations. 
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Four interrelated ways that the State Education Agency could lead suc- 
cessfully have also been presented. These four processes all fall into the 
realm of what Dr. Sergiovanni calls the ‘*strategic’’ leadership processes: 

1. Long-range plans, 

2. Communicating, 

3. Coordinating and cooperating, 

4. Pursuing excellence. 

Two examples of the Oklahoma State Department of Education’s efforts 
to perpetuate these leadership processes include a project by Dr. Leslie 
Fisher and two House Bills—1706 and 1816. Dr. Leslie Fisher assigned 
several personnel from the State Department of Education to address the 
intermediate needs (0-5-10 years) for the Oklahoma schools. The duties of 
these personnel included working with the many organizations concerned 
with schools. However, their primary duty was to work especially closely 
with the legislature. Because these State Department personnel com- 
municated well, coordinated the efforts of many organizations, and cooper- 
ated with the legislature, several bills and supporting regulations have been 
enacted that rapidly are improving schools in Oklahoma. 

House Bill 1706 has brought a strengthening of teacher certification 
standards together with extra support for beginning teachers, closer coopera- 
tion between schools and colleges of education, a procedure for staff 
development whereby all teachers of the state continue their education 
beyond initial licensing and certification by the state. Because of this bill, 
many other states are looking to Oklahoma as a model for raising pro- 
fessionalism through legislative oversight. The legislature has passed 
teacher salary increases of $1600, $1600, and $2000 the past three years in 
an effort to make remuneration for teaching in Oklahoma commensurate 
with its importance to the state. The legislature has also passed a finance 
reform bill in an attempt to provide an equitable distribution of monetary 
resources for schools throughout the state. Also, House Bill 1816, which 
was enacted by the 1982 State Legislature of Oklahoma, was created for 
greater concentration to be given to teaching basic skills of learning. This 
bill requires that the school district adopt a plan for systematically and yearly 
evaluating their curriculum to ensure that the curriculum stay abreast of 
modern change. This bill is an excellent example of successful cooperation 
and compromise because it ensures that certain directions are set (i.e., the 
concentration on basic skills and on-going evaluation of curricula) while at 
the same time providing for local autonomy since no specific curricular 
scope and sequence are mandated. 

The Oklahoma State Education Agency has redoubled its pursuit of 
excellence. Assertive, bright, and hard working professionals have been 
given responsibility and resources to assist school districts with the new 
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demands brought on by this recent legislation. The department has published 
a full range of fine quality of instructional aid for schools; it has conducted 
scores of workshops and seminars; and it has helped school districts in 
strengthening their in-service programs and developing curricula. It is 
exciting, challenging, and rewarding to be part of these changes. 
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One of the cheapest commodities around is talk about equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. It is a goal that is closely related to the sacred values to 
which most Americans profess commitment. The public school, we say, 
ought to be the vehicle for social mobility—the means through which those 
to whom a bad hand was dealt can rise above their circumstances. It ought to 
be freely and equally available in reasonably comparable quality to everyone 
in every nook and cranny of every State. 

Despite what we say, we know in our minds that educational equality is 
not likely ever to be achieved. It’s an impractical and idealistic goal. Still, 
especially as educators, shouldn’t we be committed to anything that takes us 
a step further in that direction? Many educators have not, by their deeds, 
answered ‘‘yes’’ to that question. 

Those who sought school finance reform in Oklahoma got opposition 
from all directions. The rich districts wanted to keep their disproportionate 
share of State revenues. The poor districts either didn’t understand the 
degree to which they were being discriminated against, or thought a sub- 
versive plot to consolidate them was hidden in the new proposal. Nota single 
organization of educators, whether a part of State government or the profes- 
sion, supported the reform effort. 

The opposition notwithstanding, in 1981 a reform bill was passed. It was a 
compromise, but it provided a structure that could and should be a means to 
continuing progress towards equity in Oklahoma. 


The Goals 


What the designers and supporters of the 1981 Oklahoma school finance 
reform legislation wanted was the development and passage of a bill that 
would move the State’s school financing system in the direction of fiscal 
neutrality and vertical equity. 


Reforming School Finance in Oklahoma 


One of the clearest statements on fiscal neutrality was made by John 
Coons when he wrote: 


...* ‘fiscal neutrality’’—holds that spending may not be affected by the 
amount of available taxable wealth per pupil. Dollars for a child’s 
education may not be made to differ according to the presence in his 
district of oil wells or shopping centers. Why such a rule? Because the 
proximity of oil wells is irrelevant to both the child’s needs and to any 
other legitimate policy goal in education. . . . (Guthrie [ed.]: p. 131) 


The concept of vertical equity is simply to recognize that pupils are not 
equal and school districts are not equal. To be fair, then, one does not treat 
unequals equally. Instead, those pupils who require more expensive than 
average educational services, and those school districts whose costs of 
delivering education to any pupil are higher than average, receive extra 
financial support from the State. Any plan that attempts to achieve vertical 
equity will fall somewhat short. Nevertheless, it’s a concept that makes 
sense to those of us who believe State policy ought to reflect philosophical 
commitment to fairness. 


The Problems 


The Formulas. If by some miracle the time arrived in Oklahoma when the 
property tax was fairly and equitably administered, we would still have an 
enormous range of capacity to raise money through property taxes among 
school districts. To achieve fiscal neutraiity, then, one must have a State 
system of distributing money that takes account of the school districts’ 
capacities to raise money. 

For a long time, Oklahoma’s school finance structure has included formu- 
las designed to give out money so that poor school districts get more and rich 
districts less. Unfortunately, by the end of the decade of the 70's, the 
formulas had become almost inoperative as contributors to fiscal neutrality. 

A flaw in the formula called foundation aid was that it included flat grants 
for special education classes and vocational education classes. Those were 
not incorporated in the equalization portion of the formula. The richest 
district in the State and the poorest received the same flat grant for each 
special education class. 

The other formula, called incentive aid, contained an arbitrary minimum 
and maximum. The richest district in the State, while not receiving as much 
money per pupil as the poorest, received a given grant even though, if 
equalization principles were followed, it would not be eligible for any 
incentive aid money. On the other hand, the poorest district was limited by a 
maximum that it could receive, no matter how poor it might be. 
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Mandated Salary Increases. The most basic 1980 problem, though was 
the fact that by then the largest single appropriation for common schools at 
the State level was to support accumulated flat grant salary increases that had 
been mandated by the Legislature for teachers and other school district 
employees. None of that huge appropriation was equalized in any way. The 
richest district received the same amount per employee as the poorest 
district. In fact, given two districts of similar size, the poor district almost 
invariably had fewer teachers per given number of pupils. That’s all they 
could afford. So, the distribution of this enormous unequalized appropria- 
tion unconscionably favored the wealthy districts. 

When this pattern of appropriation began in the early 70’s, it probably 
wasn’t intended to become permanent. However, soon after it was initiated, 
it picked up powerful support. The Oklahoma Education Association found 
it to be especially attractive. It provided its leaders with a simple goal to 
pursue at the State level, to get as much of a salary increase as possible each 
year. Rather than dissipating its resources among the more than 600 school 
districts in Oklahoma, the Association could concentrate its lobbying efforts 
in Oklahoma City with the Legislature. 

As the 70’s neared their close, Oklahoma had become so affluent and the 
salary raises were so generous that even the teachers in the poorly endowed 
districts were pleased with the increases they were receiving. So, they not 
only didn’t complain to their State Association and their legislative repre- 
sentatives, they were complimentary. 

One might think that superintendents, particularly in the poor districts, 
would not favor this discriminatory arrangement, but very few voiced 
serious objections. The value set of most superintendents tends to run in the 
direction of survival and placidity. Both were served by these flat grant 
increases. The demand for negotiation at the local level is not as likely to be 
vigorous if all of the attention is focused on the Legislature and how much it 
is going to provide for a salary increase. 

In the minority of school districts in Oklahoma where the negotiation 
pattern had been established, there were a few superintendents who found 
some difficulty inherent in this situation. Their problem was that the local 
teacher ass. yciation began its bargaining level where the State salary increase 
stopped. Even though they occasionally complained and wished for a State 
financing approach that would enable them to negotiate with their teachers 
for the entire salary package, they didn’t really push for significant change. 

So, with the teachers, most superintendents, and the politically powerful 
wealthy districts supporting the mandated salary increases, one could hardly 
expect political leaders not to continue the accidentally started plan. Still, 
some of the more perceptive legislators could see that continuing this pattern 
of appropriation was not defensible State policy. 


Reforming School Finance in Oklahoma 


Dedicated Taxes and Public Service Property. Over the decades, Oklaho- 
ma has earmarked certain portions of certain taxes for the benefit of the 
public schools. In most cases the revenue from those State taxes is returned 
to the county of collection. The most productive of these has been the auto 
license fee. However, the enormous prosperity of the energy industry in 
Oklahoma has made the school tax revenues on oil and natural gas, called 
gross production taxes, quite lucrative. That is particularly true for some 
districts in those sections of the State where the production of gas and oil has 
increased phenomenally in recent years. 

Another source of very large amounts of income for certain school 
districts has been public service property. That includes oil and gas pipe- 
lines, generating plants, and other utilities. That property is assessed by the 
State at a ratio that is much higher than the one used by county assessors for 
real and personal property. Districts with concentrations of valuable public 
service property, such as electric generating plants, have traditionally been 
the most affluent in terms of school revenue in the entire State. 


Rationale for the New Legislation 


What was needed was legislation that would do the following: 

1. Take account of the range of capacity among school districts to raise 
money through real and personal property taxes. 

2. Eliminate the distorted property tax advantage of districts with heavy 
concentrations of valuable and generously assessed public service property. 

3. Eliminate the advantages gained by some districts through in- 
ordinately large revenues from dedicated State taxes. 

4. Eliminate the discrimination that was occurring because of dis- 
proportionate appropriations by the Legislature that bypassed the equaliza- 
tion formulas. These were primarily the appropriations to support the 
accumulated employee salary increases. 

5. Eliminate the flaws in the existing formulas. 

6. Provide money in terms of the kinds of pupils in each district and in 
terms of the differing characteristics of the districts themselves. 


The Original Bill 


The instructions to the developers of the new legislation were to put it 
together so that it would deal as ideally and comprehensively as possible 
with the various problems, but there were a few limitations established from 
the beginning by the legislative leaders. These included avoiding the neces- 
sity for any constitutional amendments, seeing to it that no district in the 
State would receive less in State revenues than it had received in the 1980-81 
school year, and the biggest limitation of all, allowing the Legislature to 
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fulfill its already public commitment for a ‘‘one last time’’ flat grant 
mandated increase for employee salaries. 

The Common School Fund. The new bill proposed that all of the money 
from dedicated taxes and the revenues from public service property be 
placed in a common school fund at the State level. Money from that fund 
would then be distributed, along with the money appropriated from the State 
general fund, through the new equalization formulas. 

Establishing such a fund would eliminate the advantages some disiricts 
were gaining through rapidly escalating revenues from some of the dedi- 
cated taxes. It would also eliminate the budget planning problems encoun- 
tered by local districts that came about as a result of the sometimes large 
fluctuations in revenues from these taxes from year to year. That would then 
become a State rather than a local problem. 

The new fund would also successfully overcome the public service 
property problem. The almost obscene financial advantages a relatively 
small number of school districts had enjoyed would be eliminated and a 
clearly stated provision of the Oklahoma Constitution would finally be 
implemented. 

The Foundation Aid Formula. The foundation aid formula was kept 
intact; except with the creation of the common school fund, there would be 
no dedicated taxes to be charged against local revenue. This would simplify 
the formula so that there would be only one significant chargeable item, the 
15-mill local property tax levy. 

The flat grants for special education were eliminated. Those programs 
would be financed through the weighted pupil arrangements that were to be 
incorporated in the bill. 

Transportation was kept as a separate appropriation item. It was expected 
that ultimately the State would fully fund school transportation for all 
Oklahoma school districts. 

The Incentive Aid Formula. The arbitrary minimum and maximum that 
had been a part of the incentive aid formula were removed. That formula 
would then function as a true guaranteed tax yield or power equalized 
20-mill levy. Since the 15-mill levy was equalized in the foundation aid 
formula, the new legislation would mean that the entire 35 mills that the vast 
majority of school districts levied for supporting the operation of their public 
schools would be fully equalized. 

The Flat Grant Salary Increases. All of the money that had been accumu- 
lated in previous years’ employee salary increases was to be distributed 
through the two formulas. The availability of the money from dedicated 
taxes, from public service property, and from the salary increase account 
provided enough to make the equalization formulas functional in almost 
every district in the entire State. The only ones left out were some very 
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wealthy, small districts whose local revenues were so great that it would take 
several years before State revenues would be high enough to overcome their 
local financial advantage. 

The Hold Harmless Provision. A “*hold harmless’’ clause was included in 
the bill. It guaranteed every school district as much State money as it had 
received in the 1980-81 school year. Every district would receive an 
increase for the 1981-82 school year because the mandated salary increase 
for employees was funded separate from and in addition to any other 
revenues. 

The Pupil Weighting System. A pupil weighting system was established 
which was designed to contribute to achieving the goal of vertical equity. 
This is acommon approach which had been used in a number of other States 
and found to be feasible. The major problem with such systems is determin- 
ing what the weights should be and what factors should be weighted. Some 
of those decisions should be based on costs, but others can reflect the 
philosophical commitments of the lawmakers. If they choose to allocate 
more money to one or another educational program, the weighting system 
allows them to do that without disturbing the equalization pattern. 

Characteristics of districts that affect the cost of delivery of educational 
services to any pupil were also incorporated in the pupil weighting system. 
Small districts with high costs were subsidized through a sub-formula that 
gave additional weighted pupils to districts with less than 500 in ADM. The 
percentage of the subsidy increased as the size of the district decreased. 

There was also a factor to compensate districts with concentrations of 
expensive teachers. This provision was included because many Oklahoma 
school districts had been declining in enrollment. In such districts, the 
teachers who are retained tend to fall at the top end of the salary schedule. 
The presence of these expensive teachers means that it costs more to educate 
each pupil than is the case in districts with a substantial number of less 
experienced teachers. 

Miscellaneous Provisions. On the assumption that decisions about 
schools are made on the basis of the number of pupils enrolled rather than 
how many pupils happen to attend, average daily membership (ADM) was 
used as the basis for all calculations for the distribution of money. In 
Oklahoma such calculations had always been based on average daily attend- 
ance (ADA). 

Since districts with rapidly declining enrollments find it difficult to reduce 
staff and other expenses as rapidly as the numbers of pupils decline, the bill 
proposed that calculations for State aid purposes be based on the highest 
ADM for the preceding two years. This delayed the reduced revenue impact 
on districts with such problems so that they could plan for reducing staff and 
other cost reduction measures. 
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There were also weightings for grade levels. Greater weight was given to 
pupils from kindergarten through grade two and grades seven through 
twelve. 

An additional feature was incorporation of a weight in the formula for 
pupils who qualify for free and reduced price lunches. This had been the 
criterion for determining eligibility for federal Chapter I funds and the 
add-on weight for these pupils was to give schools additional money for 
compensatory education purposes. 

A general unusual growth factor was also part of the bill. It provided a 
supplemental appropriation to those districts whose enrollment increased by 
two percent or more within a year. 

Determining State Aid through the New Legislation. The amount of 
money a specific district would be eligible to receive through the new plan 
was a function of the number of weighted pupils calculated for that district 
times the per pupil money amounts appropriated by the Legislature and 
available from the common school fund to support the two equalization 
formulas. The fucmulas provided for fiscal neutrality among districts and the 
weighted pupils dealt with the vertical equity issue. 

Simulating the Impact. The Legislature had available to it at that time the 
capacity to simulate the new formula provisions on a computer. The comput- 
er printouts confirmed that the formulas were indeed fair and equitable, and 
that there would be more districts in all size categories that would gain 
financially from the new legislation than there would be those who would 
not gain. 

As it turned out, the availability of the printouts from the computer 
simulations was very important in gaining legislative approval. They dem- 
onstrated persuasively that policy makers can function far more effectively if 
they have prompt and direct access to data pertinent to the issues under 
consideration. 


Changes from Introduction to Final Passage 


The persons who developed and introduced the new bill were pleased with 
it. Immediately after its introduction, it became obvious that almost nobody 
else agreed with that assessment. 

Much of the opposition was to the common school fund. It took dead aim 
on two sources of revenue for school districts in the affluent western half of 
Oklahoma. 

Since the Anadarko Basin, one of the largest reservoirs of deep natural gas 
in the entire world, lies mostly in western Oklahoma, and since there had 
been feverish drilling and production in that part of the State in the years 
immediately preceding 1981, many of the western Oklahoma school dis- 
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tricts were experiencing large revenue increases from gross production 
taxes. Furthermore, the presence of the gas and oil required pipelines and 
other related utilities that fall in the public service property category. The 
coalition of school districts in that part of the State was not about to give up 
without a fight the financial bonanzas that most of its members were 
receiving as a result of these two factors. 

Western Oklahoma may be sparsely settled, but its citizens and school 
superintendents are effective as political lobbyists. They organized visible 
and extremely well orchestrated opposition to the new legislation. They 
particularly emphasized the likelihood of school district consolidation under 
the new finance plan. If there is any one word that provokes panic among 
Oklahoma politicians, that word is ‘‘consolidation.”’ 

Throughout the legislative session, there were various other factions, 
especially from the education establishment, that opposed various com- 
ponents of the new bill. The OEA leaders were oppesed because they wanted 
to retain the flat grant mandated salary increases at the State level. As 
expected, the districts with heavy concentrations of public service property 
passionately opposed the proposed changes. 

In some cases the opposition was simply based on the fear of what was 
new and unfamiliar. The ‘*good old boy’’ network among superintendents 
operated effectively enough so that even the districts that would gain 
substantially from the new legislation simply didn’t mount the support for it 
that might have been anticipated. 

Some argued that it would discriminate against the small school districts 
because the allocation of money was based on pupils rather than in- 
structional units or teachers. They provided no data to support their con- 
tentions while the bill’s designers were furnishing substantial amounts of 
data from computer printouts indicating that there was no such discrimina- 
tion. Indeed, the final passage of the bill probably saved some small, 
financially weak districts from necessary consolidation. 

Although the opposition was formidable, the bill’s few supporters in- 
cluded some influential members of the Legislature with remarkable politi- 
cal talent. They were determined that the major elements of the bill would 
pass, but they knew they couldn’t get it done without some compromises. 
So, as the legislative session wore on, compromises were made. 

The Compromises. To satisfy various specific objections, some of the 
weights were separated and applied to one or the other of the two formulas 
rather than to both. Since the previous salary increase money that had 
accumulated was placed in the incentive aid formula, it was henceforth 
called ‘‘salary incentive aid.’’ The weights applied to this formula were for 
the teacher factor and the economically disadvantaged pupils. 

Special education weights were applied just to the foundation aid formula. 
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The small school sub-formula and grade level weights were applied to both 
salary incentive aid and foundation aid. 

There was a compromise of ADA and ADM, a rural-urban issue. ADM 
was used in salary incentive aid and ADA was used in foundation aid. 

For declining enrollment, the higher of the two preceding years of ADM 
for calculation purposes was changed to the highest of the three preceding 
years. This was an advantage for some key districts that had been withhold- 
ing support. 

The major compromise that undoubtedly contributed more than anything 
else to the final passage of the bill was the abandonment of the common 
school fund. The opposition had focused so much attention and so much 
effort on that concept that the final reluctant agreement by the bill’s authors 
to abandon it, on the condition that the opponents of it support the remaining 
portions of the bill, was what it took. 

In the final analysis, then, the legislation that was passed included all of 
the elements that had been originally envisioned as a part of the equalization 
concept, including the weighting system. The major loss was the common 
school fund. The compromises on ADM and ADA and the other minor 
compromises did not seriously damage the original concept of equalization. 

The splitting of the application of the weights did have one negative 
impact. It meant that the money specified for special education was reduced. 


That was because the original weight calculations were based on the assump- 
tion that they would be applied to the entire appropriation for the formulas. 
When they were split, that meant that the special education weights were 
applied to only about half of the money. The political strategists thought 
there would be confusion if the weights were changed, so they were left as 
they had been originally calculated. 


What Happens Now? 


We're a long way from fiscal neutrality in Oklahoma, and we could have 
achieved it more easily and quickly if the common school fund concept had 
been adopted. Still, it was a compromise worth making to gain passage of 
what is basically a structurally sound and defensible set of arrangements for 
financing public schools in Oklahoma. 

If the Legislature continues to increase appropriations for the public 
schools, and if these increasing appropriations are funneled through the 
newly adopted formulas, the disequalization resulting from gross production 
tax revenues and public service property tax revenues would ultimately be 
overcome. 

For reasons there is not space to enumerate, many of those who so 
vigorously opposed the creation of the common school fund may well wish 
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in the long run they had supported it. Still, even if that never happens, the 
structure for distribution of money among the State’s school districts that 
was adopted as a part of this legislation can result in real progress towards 
fiscal neutrality and vertical equity. 

Unfortunately, the prognosis for the 1981 legislation may be poor. The 
1982 legislative session did not provide evidence that the Legislature is 
committed to the policies it adopted in the 1981 legislation. As in the past, in 
response to pressures from the teacher association and others, most of the 
new money was appropriated on a flat grant basis to improve the salaries of 
school personnel. The 1982 pattern was the same as the one which had led to 
the problems that the Legislature attempted to correct in the 1981 legislation. 

Now that enormous affluence has been replaced by a period of some 
financial retrenchment in Oklahoma, it will be interesting to see what kinds 
of decisions are made by the political leaders. One thing is certain. If the 
1982 approach persists, much of what was done through the 1981 legislation 
will have been wasted. 

The 1981 legislation doesn’t have many advocates. The concept of fiscal 
neutrality, the notion of fairness to pupils in the economically depressed 
parts of the State, the fulfillment of the State’s basic obligation to be 
concerned about the financing of public education for all of the children and 
young people within its borders, these are ideas that do not seem to impress 
the administrators and teachers of the State. They are simply too concerned 
about their own welfare to care. 

Nobody, educator or legislator, had advanced a legitimate argument 
against the basic conceptual rationale and its fairness to Oklahoma education 
of the 1981 legislation. If the concept dies from lack of support, the 
educators of the State deserve more of the blame than the politicians. 
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Oklahoma’s school districts raise over $300 million dollars annually from 
local property taxes to finance elementary and secondary education. This 
represents approximately 35 percent of the total funds expended. Historical- 
ly the percentage of locally generated funds for common education has been 
much higher, in fact, the trend shows a steady decline in local support for 
elementary and secondary education with greater and greater reliance upon 
federal and state aid in particular. The ad valorem tax is, nonetheless, the 
mainstay of local school district finance. 

Originally, the ad valorem tax was designed as a local tax, on local 
property and under local control to finance what was viewed as a local public 
service. As people more and more began to view the benefits of elementary 
and secondary education as accruing to the public at large, the state began to 
take on a greater role in financing common schools. As recently as 1970, 50 
percent of the financial burden of common schools was provided by the local 
community. By 1981, this had fallen to 35 percent. As the local burden fell, 
the state’s interest increased, and with it the legal and moral obligation to 
examine local assessment practices in the name of equity among school 
districts. 

Until the recently adopted changes in the state aid formula (discussed at 
length by Jack Parker elsewhere in this volume), assessment practices in one 
county would dramatically affect the revenues of school districts in other 
counties. It is argued that this results in an incentive structure for school 
district superintendents and school board members that is destructive to the 
goal of open debate of school finances. It is further argued that the political 
and financial power originally intended to be held by school district voters 
has been lost along with the ability of citizens to effectively control the 
destiny of their local schools. The root cause of the current situation is found 
to be a property tax system that places significantly unequal tax burdens on 
citizens with equal property values. 

The first section of this paper provides a description of how the property 
tax was designed to operate according to the Oklahoma Constitution. The 
second section traces the evolution of this system to that which is in place 
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today. The final section discusses how state-wide equalization and state 
administered property assessment would return control of local school 
districts and property taxes to the voter-taxpayers. 

The Oklahoma Constitution provides for eleven separate millage levies on 
local taxpayers. Of these 4 are totally or partially for the support of local 
elementary and secondary education. These are: 

(1) County School Levy—Four mills are levied, without a vote of the 
people, and apportioned to the local school districts on the basis of average 
daily attendance. 

(2) School District Fifteen Mill Levy—A maximum of fifteen mills are 
levied, without a vote of the people, upon certification of need by the local 
Board of Education. 

(3) School Emergency Levy—A maximum of 5 mills may be levied, with 
a vote of the people. 

(4) Local School Support—A maximum of 10 mills may be levied with 

the vote of the people. 
In addition, voters may levy up to five mills for vocational and technical 
schools and may authorize levies for sinking funds to service bonded 
indebtedness incurred by the district. During the 1980-81 school year 
sinking fund levies ranged from zero to 51.75 mills with the most common 
assessment of those with sinking funds being 12 to {° mills. 

In general, then, one speaks of local support of co. «mon education in 
terms of the constitutional maximum 34 mills that may be levied against 
local property. In 1980-81, only four of Oklahoma’s more than 650 school 
districts levied at less than the maximum.! It should be noted that of the 
potential 34 mill levy for common education, only 15 mills are actually 
subject to direct approval by local voters. 

The determination of the millage levy, however, is only part of the 
process in setting the tax on an individual piece of property. The calculation 
of tax liability is accomplished using the formula: 

(1) Tax Liability = (Millage) @ (Market Value) @ (Assessment Ratio) 
The assessment ratio is simply the percentage of the market value at which 
the property is assessed, or assessed value divided by market value. A 
$70,000 house that is assessed at $7,000 for ad valorem purposes would 
have an assessment ratio of 10 percent and would have a tax liability of $238 
if the maximum of 34 mills were levied. To determine the tax revenue of a 
school district the formula is: 

(2) Tax Revenue = (Millage) @ (Total Market Value of All Properties) @ 

(Equalization Rate) 
Here the term equalization rate is used to signify that all properties should 
have the same assessment ratios within a tax jurisdiction to maintain equity 
among taxpayers. This is the argument of horizontal equity in that people 
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with equally valued property have the same tax liability. At no time has 
Oklahoma’s property tax met this goal of tax equity. Differences in equaliza- 
tion rates across counties have ranged in value from 4 to 18 percent. This 
means that a piece of property valued at $70,000 can have a school tax 
liability anywhere from $952 to $4,184, a 340 percent difference. When the 
property tax was the sole support of common education this disparity made 
no particular difference in terms of equity. If county voters wished to 
provide high levels of support for their school districts they could do so 
simply by voting for county assessors who would set high equalization rates. 
Indeed, with the constitutional maximum of 34 mills, the only avenue 
available to increase revenues from local sources was the equalization rate. 
As local school districts began to increase their dependency on state funds, 
however, the assessment practices of county assessors and equalization/ 
excise boards began to play an important role in maintaining equity. 

State aid formulas, before House Bill 1236, provided greater aid to school 
districts that are property poor, everything else equal. Imagine two school 
districts with exactly the same property value in terms of market value. 
County assessors and equalization/excise boards can both decrease local 
property tax liability and increase state school aid by using a low equaliza- 
tion rate. The school district where the low equalization rate is applied /ooks, 
for state aid purposes, to be poorer than the districts where a higher equaliza- 
tion rate is applied even though the market value of the property is identical. 
School districts that were making greater effort to support their schools 
through high equalization rates were actually penalized for their effort by the 
state aid formula. House Bill 1236 corrected this problem by assuming that 
all counties use a 12 percent equalization rate. This is the rate prescribed by 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court in Poulos v. State Equalization Board, et al. 
(Poulos IIl).? 

By assuming that all counties use a 12 percent equalization rate, the state 
aid formula allocates funds on the basis of school district market values, 
rather than the assessed values which are subject to manipulation by county 
assessors and equalization/excise boards. School districts in counties that 
use an equalization rate below 12 percent will now face a loss of state 
funding relative to their previous position.’ This method of allocating state 
aid is, thus, a major step toward the goal of providing equity to school 
children in districts facing very different county assessment practices. This 
piece of legislation does not, nor was it intended to, address the issue of 
inter-county equity among Oklahoma’s property taxpayers. Further, and 
more relevant for school district finance, voter-taxpayers and school boards 
still are relatively powerless in determining their budgets; the county asses- 
sor and equalization/excise board, for all intents and purposes, set school 
district budgets and property taxes by manipulating the equalization rate. 
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Indeed, nearly any school district budget can be funded with the cooperation 
of the county assessor and equalization /excise board. Likewise, with 
uncooperative assessors and equalization/excise boards, the most reason- 
able school district budget can be found to exceed ‘‘available funds.’’ The 
State Constitution did not provide that county assessors and equalization/ 
excise boards wield this power over school district budgets; their function 
was designed to be purely ministerial. Without a centralized check on county 
assessment practices, the determination of school district budgets has grad- 
ually moved from the voter/taxpayer to offices in the county government. 

A method to return this power to the voter-taxpayer would be centralized 
property tax assessment and equalization. The Oklahoma Tax Commission 
currently undertakes annually the Use Value/Assessment Ratio Study. Un- 
fortunately, this study only provides a measure of the disparity in tax 
burdens that exists among counties and taxpayers. Little power currently 
exists to act upon these results. Further, in most counties reassessment either 
is not completed on the required schedule or is accomplished using formula 
techniques of a suspect nature. No state-wide authority is currently em- 
powered to mandate or oversee county-wide reassessment. Indeed, adjust- 
ments in assessments are made only on the basis of protests by those who feel 
their property is overassessed; no mechanism exists for requiring adjust- 
ments on the hundreds of millions of dollars of property which is currently 
underassessed because of accident, neglect, or intent. Because of the in- 
terdependency among school districts through the state aid formula, reform 
of the ad valorem tax is overdue. And because no single county acting alone 
could accomplish this reform without significantly injuring their school 
districts financially, the reform must come at the state level. 

What would be the nature of such a reform? Space limitations do not allow 
for a detailed discussion here, but the general nature of such a reform and the 
implications for school district budgets can be sketched. 

Most important for creating equity among school districts in terms of the 
state aid formula is the application of uniform equalization rates in all 
counties. In this regard, county equalization boards should have no voice in 
setting equalization rates; this should be a state-level function. County 
assessors should make determinations of market values of local property, 
subject to appeal to county equalization boards and verification and approval 
of the State Equalization Board. The Oklahoma Tax Commission would 
thus retain oversight of county assessors verifying that their market evalua- 
tions are accurate. A uniform state-wide equalization rate would then be 
determined by the State Equalization Board for use in all counties. This rate 
would be applied to the market/use valuations already enrolled by the 
assessors. Assessors would thus not determine assessed values in their 
jurisdiction but would only calculate them from the market/use values 
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already made. County Assessors and Equalization/Excise Boards would, 
under this system, no longer have control over the school district budget 
through manipulation of equalization rates. Further, inter-district inequities 
through the state aid formula would be eliminated. 

Centralized checks on county assessors and the determination of the 
equalization rate does exist, to some extent, at the present time through the 
State Board of Equalization. This body, made up of the Governor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Treasurer, State Agriculture Commissioner, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Attorney General, and Auditor and Inspector, has 
historically taken a posture of benign neglect with respect to property tax 
reform. Property tax reform is not politically popular. The Oklahoma Tax 
Commission, an agency of the executive branch, has similarly conducted its 
business in the political arena. Indeed, the only meaningful property tax 
reform in two decades has come from the courts or under direct pressure of 
the judiciary. The only hope for instituting the reforms outlined above would 
be for judicial oversight of the system during a transition period of several 
years while the property tax and determination of school district budgets is 
returned to the voter-taxpayer. 

Taking the determination of the equalization rate out of the hands of 
county assessors and equalization/excise boards eliminates their role in 
determining local school district budgets. School boards would thus have to 
go to the voters for millage increases—rather than equalization/excise 
boards for equalization rate increases—in order to increase funding for local 
elementary and secondary education. Voters have become more reluctant to 
increase funding for public services as evidenced by the failure rate of school 
district bond issues. On the other hand voters have played virtually no role in 
setting their school district budgets and thus have been ignored by superin- 
tendents and school boards. Developing a working relationship with those 
who finance local schools would be very healthy for all involved. Once 
voter-taxpayers find that their schools are accountable to them then changes 
may be made that meet their needs. 

In order to allow full flexibility to this arrangement, Oklahoma’s Con- 
stitution would require amendment so that voter-taxpayers who wished to 
increase their support for their local school district would be able to do so 
without the current 34 mill constraint. Public support for such an amendment 
could never be generated in the current climate where voter-taxpayers are 
virtually without a voice in the determination of their school district budgets. 
Under conditions of cooperation and full discussion of school finance and 
policy it is not unreasonable to assume that voters would approve such a 
change. 

School district voter-taxpayers have been without an effective fiscal voice 
for decades due to the inequitable and unconstitutional assessment practices 
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that exist in virtually every county in Oklahoma. The state has provided an 
increasing share of funding for common education, but without local support 
Oklahoma’s schools could not function. In the long run the voters will be 
required to approve constitutional amendments to increase local support if 
the growth in school district expenditures continues at the current pace. The 
time to activate voter-taxpayer participation in the budget determination 
process is before a crisis; this is good politics. The time to involve the 
voter-taxpayer in school finance is passing; this is good government. And 
the time for a full reform of the ad valorem tax is now; this is equity. 


Notes 


' These were: Garrett, Beaver County; Laverne, Harper County; Crawford, Roger Mills 
County; and Optima, Texas County. All levied 30 mills. 

? Poulos III was only one of a series of Oklahoma Supreme Court decisions affecting the 
property tax. For a thorough legal analysis of these decisions see Sven Erik Holmes, *‘The 
Oklahoma Ad Valorem Tax: The System is Workable ,’* Oklahoma Bar Journal, Vol. 53, No. 
25, pp. 1518-27. 

* As of this writing, legislation is pending that would ‘‘save harmless”’ districts adversely 
affected by House Bill 1236. If passed, this would unfortunately eliminate the incentive of 
school district superintendents to push for real reform of county assessment practices. 
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This article is about Indian education in Oklahoma, where it has been, 
where it is, and where it is likely to go. Writing about Indian education seems 
at first glance an easy, straight-forward assignment. All one has to do is 
simply write an account of how well Oklahoma Indians are educated and 
who’s doing what to improve or retard this situation. However, while the 
business of Indian education might seem simple on the surface, it is in reality 
filled with deadly lizards and gopher holes. How well one analyzes Indian 
education sufficiently to present an accurate profile depends on how well 
one can step around deadly lizards without ending up in a gopher hole. And 
so, to his more learned Indian colleagues, the author apologizes for stepping 
on a few lizards and plunging on occasion into an unnoticed gopher hole. 

And now down to business. Indian education is an elusive thing, hard to 
see for more than a fleeting moment, difficult to hold for longer than one 
brief embrace. It is something of immense importance to thousands of 
Oklahoma Indians. It is a concept that has been given attention by white 
people virtually since Squanto presented the early settlers with their first 
stuffed turkey. And yet, despite this longevity of concern, Indian education 
has never been clearly defined, never formalized, never reduced to models 
or principles as have most educational processes from the white man’s 
world. 

Historically, Indian people have not been heavy into developing complex, 
sophisticated models to explain processes, nor have they been much given to 
formalizing these processes except through a natural state of being. With 
rare exception, white educators do not understand Indian education well 
enough to reduce it to models or formalize the processes. To Indian people 
(real Indian people), education is not something you separate from the rest of 
living. As a spiritual man from the Lakota Sioux tribe once told the author, 
**The right education of a boy or a girl, or a man or a woman, is told by the 
winds from the spirit world, and how can you know the right from the wrong 
if you don’t hear the winds.” 

Because of this phantasmagoric nature, any aspect of Indian education is 
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difficult to address. When one speaks about Indian education, it is necessary 
for the one speaking to first describe his perspective, for it is this perspective 
that explains and gives credence to his commentary. For purposes of this 
article, the author’s perspective will be described by giving answers to a few 
questions critical to any significant understanding of Indian education. 
These questions and their answers will also serve to give some insight to 
readers unfamiliar with Indian education. The answers to these questions are 
not the author’s alone, but represent a synthesis of information gained 
through the years from many close personal friends,' many of whom 
pioneered the modern notions of Indian education. While reading these 
responses, two factors should be kept in mind: (1) These answers are not 
universally accepted by all Indian people, and (2) Even though this article is 
concerned with Indian education in Oklahoma, it is virtually impossible to 
screen out Indian education at the national level because those past and 
present federal policies critical to Oklahoma Indian education have been 
national in scope. Four of these questions follow: 

What is an Indian? Outsiders to the continuing affairs of Indian people 
might scoff at such a silly question. ** Well, now,”’ they might say, ‘*every- 
one knows what an Indian is. An Indian has black hair, brown skin, oriental 
eyes, can draw good Indian pictures, ride a horse, row a canoe, lives in a 
teepee, and sits cross-legged.’’ But the answer is not so simple, primarily 
because the federal government, in its attempt to meet certain treaty obliga- 
tions to Indian people, has spent years and millions of dollars trying to 
decide what constitutes an Indian. There are four definitions worth mention- 
ing in this article. 

(a) According to the Johnson—O’Malley Act of 1934,? an Indian is any 
person who can prove at least one-fourth Indian blood quantum. This 
definition has been around a long time and has been used since the 
JOM legislation was enacted to determine who is eligible for the 
educational services provided by the act. 

(b) In 1972, Congress passed the most significant federal legislation 
dealing with Indian education since the Johnson—O’ Malley Act. Un- 
der this legislation, known as Title IV of the Indian Education Act,? 
an Indian is anyone who can prove one or more of their maternal or 
paternal grandparents held membership in an Indian tribe or band 
recognized by the federal government. There is no specific blood 
quantum required. Under this very generous definition it is possible 
for persons who are 1/256 or less Indian to receive educational 
benefits. Quite obviously this increased the number of students eli- 
gible for services and injected new dimensions into the business of 
Indian education. 

(c) A third definition which really doesn’t get much fanfare because the 
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federal government does not use it in passing out educational dollars is 
that an Indian is anyone legally enrolled as a member of a tribe or who 
is recognized by the tribe as a member. Under this definition each 
tribe has the right to determine who is an Indian and who isn’t. 

A fourth definition which doesn’t get much attention either but which 
is very important to serious students of Indian education is that an 
Indian is a person of Indian descent (no blood quantum) and who has 
been impacted early in life by the culture of some specific tribe and 
whose behavior reflects this cultural influence. 


What are the Purposes of Indian Education? Through the many years 
following first contact with Europeans, the purposes of Indian education 
have been defined and redefined any number of times. Below is listed a 
simplistic summary of the most significant explanations. The reader should 
keep in mind that these definitions, with the exception of the last two, were 
formulated and forced upon Indian people by Americans of European 
descent. 

(a) Since Christian missionaries were the first Europeans concerned with 


(b 


the education of American Indians, they have viewed the purpose of 
Indian education in singular terms—to save Indian souls from hell. 
After they had been conquered by the Europeans and their lands 
confiscated, the surviving Indians were placed under the tender care 
of the U.S. War Department, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
created to carry out the War Department’s responsibilities in this area. 
The War Department, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
established a scanty educational program for Indian people which had 
basically two purposes: (1) The destruction of Indian culture and their 
system of work and economics, all of which were necessary for Indian 
people to maintain a sense of dignity and self-esteem, and (2) the 
teaching of vocational skills (mostly farming) so Indian people could 
quickly be removed from the government dole without returning to 
their natural way of living. 


Interlude 


The two-fold purpose of Indian education as defined by the War 
Department of the nineteenth century continued unabated through the 
1950’s. Evidence of this was the practice of BIA Indian boarding 
schools located throughout Oklahoma, i.e., Sequoyah (Tahlequah), 
Seneca (Wyandotte), Fort Sill (Lawton), Riverside (Anadarko), Chi- 
loco (Newkirk), and Concho (El Reno). These schools were primarily 
devoted to teaching Indian students the rudiments of English, math, 
American history (European perspective), vocational skills, and an 
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appreciation for the dominant culture. At the same time, there were 
educational efforts designed to discredit tribal cultures. 


There have always been those individuals both Indian and non-Indian 
who argued that the purposes of Indian education should be broader 
than religious and vocational. But not until the 60’s and 70’s were 
these voices given much attention. Three very critical studies, The 
Problem of Indian Administration? better known as the Meriam 
Report, The National Study of American Indian Education,> and 
Indian Education: A National Tragedy—A National Challenge,° all 
pointed out the urgent need for a broader and more realistic approach 
to Indian education. 


The Meriam Report, completed in 1928, criticized BIA boarding 
schools for taking Indian children from their homes and called for 
more relevant curriculum adapted to the individual needs and back- 
grounds of Indian students. It also addressed the issue that Indian 
people were denied participation in the decision-making process 
regarding the education of their children. 


The National Study of American Indian Education, completed in 1970 
by Robert Havighurst, pointed out the urgent need for a broader and 
more realistic approach to Indian education. In summary, the report 
pointed out that the goals of American Indian education are generally 
agreed upon by all parties when stated broadly and that these goals are 
to enlarge the area of choice of Indian people and to help them 
maintain their dignity. 


Indian Education: A National Tragedy—A National Challenge was 
released in 1969 by the Indian Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Senator Edward Kennedy 
provided leadership for this study. The Kennedy report made a series 
of significant recommendations regarding Indian education which 
collectively called for a complete examination and restructuring of 
Indian education. 


As a result of these and other studies supplemented by the endless 
efforts of Indian tribes, groups, and individuals, the stage was set fora 
revolution in Indian education. The forerunner of this revolution was 
the Johnson—O’ Malley Act which was congressional response to the 
Meriam Report. The revolution became full-blown in 1972 when 
Congress passed the Indian Education Act as a result of the Kennedy 
and Havighurst studies. Throughout this upheaval, two additional 
purposes of Indian education emerged. These two came from the 
Indian community. 
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(c) Many Indian people who participated in the educational revolution of 
the 1970°s believed that Indian education should be primarily culture- 
based with emphasis on the tribal culture of each Indian child. 

(d) Other leaders of this great movement argued that the teaching of 
culture should be left to the home, while schools should concentrate 
on teaching Indian children those academic skills necessary for him/ 
her to compete equally in the marketplace. This teaching, they 
pointed out, should take place in an educational atmosphere friendly 
to and reflective of Indian people. 


Who is Responsible for Indian Education in Oklahoma? According to the 
1980 U.S. census,’ there are 169,464 American Indians residing in Oklaho- 
ma. Tribal membership roles of Oklahoma’s thirty-three tribes shows the 
figure closer to 200,000.* The census figure represents 6.8 percent of the 
state’s total population. Thirty-three percent of the census figures are of 
school age. One of the educational questions that Oklahoma Indians are 
asking is, ‘*Who is responsible for making certain that these students receive 
an adequate education?”’ 

Once again, a novice to Indian education might give a simplistic answer— 
**The state of course, because the state is primarily responsible for the 
education of all students in Oklahoma.’’ The answer is not wrong, just not 
completely right. Because of their unique relationship with the U.S. govern- 
ment through a multitude of treaties, Indians both in Oklahoma and nation- 
wide still look to the federal government as having an unequivocal trust 
responsibility for the education of Indian people. This trust responsibility 
has been stated and reaffirmed in numerous government documents, lower 
court decisions, and Supreme Court decisions, e.g., Cherokee Nation vs. 
Georgia,’ Worcester vs. Georgia,' and Seminole Nation vs. United 
States.'' Therefore, to understand the present condition of Indian education 
in Oklahoma, it is necessary to know the past and present relationship 
between Oklahoma Indians, the federal government and the state of Oklaho- 
ma. 

What are the Major Milestones in the Education of Oklahoma Indians? 
The present state of Indian education in Oklahoma has evolved from certain 
historical occurrences. First, it is important to remember that Indian people 
did not arrive in Oklahoma during the Indian relocation period void of 
educational systems. These systems ranged from a very informal tribal 
approach to education, characteristic of the plains tribes which were settled 
in western Oklahoma, to a very formal approach modeled after white 
schools and characteristic of the Five Civilized Tribes which were settled in 
eastern Oklahoma. Regardless of the approach, each tribe had developed 
ways of educating its young in those areas of concern held important by the 
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tribe. These tribal educational systems, supplemented by missionary and 
BIA schools, went unmolested until Oklahoma became a state and public 
schools were created for the benefit of all children. Indian students eventual- 
ly came under state compulsory attendance laws and public schools replaced 
tribal educational systems. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, originally under the War Department and 
later under the Department of Interior when that agency was created in 1849, 
has always played an important role in the education of Indian people in 
Oklahoma. Educational benefits of the BIA have sometimes been positive 
and sometimes negative. Through the years, the Bureau has operated a 
number of boarding schools for Indian students of elementary and secondary 
school age. These schools have been an alternative to public schools where 
many Indian students have not done well. BIA schools have served not only 
Oklahoma Indians but Indians across the nation, because Indians of all 
federally recognized tribes in designated states are eligible to attend. 

In 1934, Congress passed the Johnson—O’ Malley Act providing signifi- 
cant financial support for the education of Indian students attending public 
schools. JOM funds have been the backbone of special efforts by public 
schools to provide Indian students with worthwhile educational experiences 
beyond those activities which make up the regular school curriculum. Under 
JOM regulations, state educational agencies could contract with the BIA to 
expend funds for the education of Indian children who were at least one- 
fourth Indian blood. These funds have not been available to BIA schools 
since these schools are already financed completely by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Because Oklahoma has traditionally been the home of more American 
Indians than any other state, a high percentage of JOM funds have over the 
years been pumped into state schools. Until 1973, the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education was the sole agency to contract for JOM services in 
Oklahoma. In 1973, however, the BIA Area Office for western Oklahoma 
pulled the JOM contract for its part of the state from the SDE and let the 
contracts to schools, tribes, and Indian parent committees. The SDE main- 
tained the JOM contract for eastern Oklahoma until 1982 when the Cherokee 
Nation won the contract to serve Indian students attending schools in the 
Nation’s traditional service area. More about this Cherokee Nation contract 
will be mentioned later in this article since it represents one of the newest 
departures in Indian education in Oklahoma. 

While the Johnson-O’Malley Act has a most significant impact on Indian 
education, it did not fuel the educational revolution among Indian people 
like Title IV of the Education Amendments of 1972 (later referred to as Title 
IV of the Indian Act). This legislation has, during the past ten years, 
provided millions of dollars for the education of Indian people in Oklahoma. 
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Under Title IV, many aspects of Indian education—public schools, adult 
education, teacher training, higher education—have been impacted. The 
most important segment of Title IV, Part A, provides public schools with 
funds for the specific purpose of providing Indian students with educational 
experiences beyond those offered in the regular school curriculum. 

Two important ways in which Title IV, Part A, varies from JOM are, (1) 
public schools apply directly to the U.S. Department of Education for funds, 
and (2) students who can prove they are at least two generations removed 
from an ancestor who belonged to a federally recognized tribe are eligible to 
participate in Part A activities. This second provision brought additional 
hundreds of students who do not meet the one-quarter blood quantum JOM 
requirement into Indian education, and since schools receive Title IV funds 
on a per-pupil basis, school officials worked diligently to find all the eligible 
students possible. Under Part A, an elected Indian Parent Committee must 
approve the proposal for funds and has the right to oversee the administration 
of approved programs. 

The most obvious questions which follow the recounting of these efforts 
to improve the educational status of Indian people in Oklahoma are, *‘What 
has been the result? What are the benefits? Have they paid off?’’ Congress, 
regarding JOM and Title IV funds, is asking this very question at the national 
level and hard statistical answers are not forthcoming. Such hard data is not 
readily available for many reasons, one of the most important being that no 
research design appropriate for collecting such diverse data under existing 
conditions is available. The nature of educational programs, particularly for 
public school age Indian children, varies so greatly among the communities 
it is difficult to determine commonalities. Also, it is difficult to measure the 
long-term affective impact such programs have on youngsters who come 
from traditionally low-income homes with cultures vastly different from the 
dominant culture. 

Does this inability to produce hard data mean that significant accomplish- 
ments cannot be credited to the past and present efforts in Oklahoma Indian 
education? Quite the contrary. Participants and close observers of the Indian 
education movement in Oklahoma can recount numerous improvements in 
the education of Indian people. Perhaps the best way to bring these accom- 
plishments into better focus is to share a few general observations the author 
and his colleagues have made over the past several years. While these 
observations do not represent a definitive statement on accomplishments in 
Indian education, they do represent some of the more significant gains made 
as a result of efforts by Indian people. 


®@ Most Oklahoma public schools with elementary and secondary Indian 
student enrollments now have special programs for these students. 
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These programs vary among school districts but generally are designed 
to emphasize tribal culture, to provide special counseling services, to 
provide remediation in the basic disciplines, to decrease the Indian 
dropout rate. 

As a result of requirements stipulated in federal regulations governing 
Johnson-O’ Malley and Title IV, Part A programs, Indian parents have 
greater participation in the public school education of their children. 
Officials of schools with either program must work with elected Indian 
parent committees. 

A larger number of Indian people are entering the education profession. 
Through the efforts of the Oklahoma State Department of Education 
(Indian Education Section), the federal government, Indian tribes, and 
institutions of higher learning, hundreds of Oklahoma Indians have 
been trained and employed to work with Indian students in public 
schools. For the past 10 years special training programs for Indian 
teacher aides, Indian counselor aides, Indian teachers, and Indian 
counselors have been conducted across Oklahoma. Additionally, a 
large number of inservice training programs designed to help non- 
Indian teachers and administrators work better with Indian students 
have been conducted. 

The various agencies and groups mentioned above have been responsi- 
ble for the writing and dissemination of new curriculum materials 
which present Indian history and culture from an Indian perspective. 
As a result of federal dollars flowing into Indian education, Indian 
people have been able to participate more significantly in the educa- 
tional profession at the state and national levels. These funds have 
allowed Indian people to come together for the purpose of discussing 
educational issues. As a result of this state and national movement, 
many Indian people have learned to take an active part in the education 
of their children and often have emerged as leaders at the community 
and state levels. 

Hundreds of public school Indian students have participated in special 
leadership development activities throughout the state. Summer camps 
ranging from a few days to several weeks have been conducted on 
university campuses and other locations providing Indian students with 
opportunities for leadership training and for increasing awareness of 
their potential. 

Through tribal adult education programs funded by Title IV, large 
numbers of Indian adults have received special training of some kind, 
either academic or vocational. Many of these adult education programs 
assist Indian people in acquiring high school diplomas by preparing 
them for the General Education Development Test. 
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Like a man drowning, Indian people in Oklahoma are fighting to keep 
their educational noses above water. Despite the treaty guarantees regarding 
educational services, there are some changes in the wind to reduce the 
federal role in Indian education. While great gains in Indian education have 
been made during the past several years, most Indian leaders in Oklahoma 
agree that to jerk the federal life support system away at this time would 
completely negate these advances. Like all other public education en- 
deavors, Indian education is dependent on tax dollars, particularly federal 
tax dollars. 

Federal withdrawal from Indian education in Oklahoma is evident from 
the recent closing of three BIA boarding schools and the threatened closing 
of two more. Washington supporters of these closings argue the expense for 
operating BIA schools is too great for the number of Indian students served. 
While Indian people at one time did not support these schools, they have 
over the years developed a respect for and attachment to most of the 
Bureau's schools and consider them the only place where some Indian 
students can succeed academically. Each closing of an Indian school in 
Oklahoma has been met with an outcry from Indian people. But three of the 
original six—Chilocco, Seneca, and Fort Sill—have already been closed 
and efforts are being made to close Sequoyah and Concho. If these two are 
successfully closed, Riverside would be the only BIA boarding school 
remaining in Oklahoma. 

Like the boarding schools, the future of JOM funds is also questionable. 
Each fiscal year brings new attempts to eliminate or reduce the amount of 
JOM funds coming into Oklahoma. Also, the management of JOM funds is 
changing drastically. As stated earlier in this report, the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education has long been the single contractor for JOM funds 
in Oklahoma. In 1973, the SDE lost the contract for western Oklahoma 
schools and in 1982 lost those schools in the Cherokee Nation’s tribal service 
area when the Nation contracted to provide these educational services. 

This entry of tribes into JOM contracting was hurried along by the Indian 
Self-Determination Act of 1978, which, in summary, provides for and 
encourages Indian tribes to assume leadership and responsibility for basic 
governmental services and programs normally administered by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Whether or not other tribes will follow the Cherokee 
example is a question prevalent in the minds of Oklahoma Indian educators 
and other tribal leaders. As JOM contracting is pulled from the State 
Department of Education, the role of this agency in Indian education will 
change dramatically. Under these conditions it is somewhat ironic that many 
Indian educators see the Oklahoma State Department of Education as the 
single most important agency in the future of Indian education. Their 
reasoning is that the federal government will continue to decrease its role by 
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cutting off the flow of money, leaving the SDE as the only viable entity for 
continuing efforts in the education of Indian children. 

The State Department of Education’s role in Indian education has been 
primarily tied to administering JOM programs with no state funds obligated 
specifically for this purpose. However, this position changed in 1978 when 
the SDE included in its budget funds for establishing an Indian Education 
Section. The purpose of this office is to provide public schools across the 
state with leadership and technical assistance in the area of Indian education. 
At the present time, this office is also managing those JOM funds which still 
remain with the SDE. Additionally, the office sponsors an annual Indian 
Education Exposition on the Oklahoma University campus, and recently 
contracted with Oklahoma University to write a history of Oklahoma Indians 
from an Indian perspective. 

Title IV of the Indian Education Act, particularly Part A, is still having a 
heavy impact on the education of Indian students in Oklahoma. For the 1982 
school year, Title IV provided $9,784,299 for Indian education programs in 
294 Oklahoma public schools. This money was spent to improve education- 
al opportunities for the 69,579 Indian students identified as eligible for 
participation in Part A programs.'* The continuance of these funds always 
has been and will remain uncertain, particularly with the tendency of the 
Reagan administration to cut federal dollars for education. 

Considering the history and present conditions of Indian education, the 
Oklahoma State Department is emerging as the most critical and stable 
agency concerned with Indian education. The role of the federal government 
is obviously changing and will probably continue to do so regarding the 
amount of money it is willing to spend on Indian education and its treaty- 
based responsibilities for educating Indian people. The entry of Indian tribes 
into the education of Indian children is too new and limited to predict what 
impact this will have on the total educational scene. Tribes are, however, 
involved and if the implications of the Indian Self-Determination Act 
materialize, their involvement will continue to grow. Even if tribal activity 
in the education of Indian children does grow, it is important to remember 
that these tribes have no legal relationship with public schools and this factor 
can be very limiting to the degree of their involvement. Only the State 
Department of Education has this legal relationship with schools because it 
is this agency which oversees the state’s constitutional responsibility for 
educating all children. Now that the state has declared its interest in Indian 
education by allocating funds for an Indian Education Section within the 
SDE, the best guess is that the future of Indian education in Oklahoma is 
inextricably tied to this agency. 
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Introduction 


The paper should be viewed as a progress and status report of the 
education of Black students at the common school and public higher educa- 
tion levels in the state of Oklahoma. It is based essentially on an analysis of 
official data made available to these authors and the authors’ own vast 
professional experiences in diverse activities related to the public education 
of Oklahoma Black students. Other data was gleaned from scholarly docu- 
ments such as master’s and doctoral theses and the works of knowledgeable 
authors. A final source of data was active and retired knowledgeable prac- 
titioners in education at all levels in the state. 

The conclusions presented in this paper are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent the official views of the organizations with which the 
authors are associated or of the individuals from whom data was obtained. 
Nonetheless, the authors believe that the conclusions can be amply sup- 
ported by the data to which they had access. 

Given the plethora of data available and the space limitations imposed, 
these authors were forced to deal with the dilemmas of choice regarding 
focus, thrust selection of data. Consequently, the facets of Black education 
dealt with are those the authors feel are most significant in the achievement 
of the purposes of the paper. 
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These authors have opted for a more interpretive approach, choosing to 
minimize the presentation of row quantitative data, much of which would 
have necessitated too large a number of complex tables and journal pages. 
Finally, these authors are of the persuation that, for the purposes of this 
paper, minimizing data and maximizing interpretation is preferable to 
maximizing data and minimizing interpretation. 


The Past 


These authors have chosen to resist the temptation of reinventing the 
wheel by rewriting the by-now well known and inglorious history of Black 
people in this state and nation. Several authors have already done that. For 
the purpose of these authors, several significant and well-documented facts 
of related history are sufficient: 


1. For fifty-eight years, from 1897 to 1955, racially segregated separate 
schooling at both the common school and higher education levels was 
required by law in Oklahoma, as in most other southern and border 
states. 

. Black students attended schools that were segregated and separate 
from those attended by all other, non-Black students during the 


period and shortly thereafter. 

. Langston University was the sole source of higher education in 
Oklahoma for Black students. 

. Black schools were inferior to non-Black schools in terms «i finance- 
related factors: facilities, supplies and equipment, curriculum offer- 
ings, textbooks and teacher materials, class size and structure and 
teaching salaries.' (Succinctly put, more money per student was 
spent to educate non-Black students than to educate Black students at 
both the common school and higher education levels.) 

. The 1954 Brown decision indicated that separate schools were *‘in- 
herently unequal.’* 

. The 1955 Brown II decision decreed that school districts weve re- 
quired to eliminate the dual (separate school) system ‘‘with all 
deliberate speed.’’* 

. Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act required that educational 
institutions be desegregated, or be in the process of becoming de- 
segregated, as a condition for receiving federal funds.*" 

. The Adams decision of 1973 required states to assume the 
responsibility for dismantling the dual higher education system, as a 
condition for receiving federal funds (Oklahoma and other southern 
and border states still not desegregated were affected).° 

. Litigation in Adams continues to this time.’ 
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10. School desegregation remains a controversial issue, particularly as 
related to the process and the product. 


In summary, the issue of Black education in Oklahoma must be viewed in 
its historical context. Black students in Oklahoma received unequal, inferior 
education when compared to non-Blacks. The courts have required that 
states provide equal educational opportunity which it deemed impossible if 
attempted in separate, segregated schools. Precisely how this should be done 
remains a point of debate. The question upon which the balance of the paper 
focuses is: What progress has Oklahoma made in dismantling its dual, 
segregated, separate school system at both the common school and higher 
education levels? 


The Present 


These authors have chosen to answer that question by dealing with a triad 
of issues: access, impact and outcome. Access issues, for the purpose of this 
paper, refer merely to consideration of admittance and entry into the various 
institutions and the programs they offer. Impact issues refer to the conditions 
within the institutions which affect Black students’ sense of well-being. 
They focus on factors which suggest to Black students that they are wanted, 
valued and can be contributive to the institutions to which they have access. 
The factors have to do with the presence of Black faculty, staff and organiza- 
tions, financial assistance, relevant and Black-oriented course ‘offerings, 
opportunities for broad, constructive involvement in the total institutional 
life and academic and personal counseling. Product issues are those dealing 
with indices of success within the institution. They focus on what actually 
happens to Black students that makes a statement to them, their parents, the 
institution and the community regarding their success within the institution. 
Grades and grade point averages, dropout/retention and graduation rates are 
product factors of significance in examining the education of Blacks in 
Oklahoma. 

Theoretically, these authors operate from the assumption that eque™. ~f 
educational opportunity, when fully operational, will result in pain, or 
Blacks when compared with their non-Black counterparts across the range of 
institutional measurements and indices of evaluation. More precisely, if the 
Black student population is 6%, one should argue that 6% of the students in 
the low school should also be black or that 6% might constitute a viable and 
reasonable goal toward which the school might strive. Nonetheless, it is this 
basic assumption which shapes these authors’ conclusions regarding Black 
education in the state of Oklahoma. 
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Access Issues 


At the common school level, Oklahoma has substantially dealt with the 
access issue of desegregation. Seventy-five percent of the state’s Black 
students attend predominately non-Black schools while only 5% are in the 
schools where the minority percentage is from 90 to 100%.* Oklahoma has 
no all-Black school districts, but in 476 school districts, (76% of the total 
numbering of districts in the state), there are no Black students.’ In the 
1980-81 school year, there were twelve predominately Black school dis- 
tricts in the state: Grant, Millwood, Graham (Carter County), Langston, 
Tom, Dubois, Boynton, Moton, Boley and Academy. Corpus Christi and 
Holy Family were the only predominately Black Catholic school districts. 
Nearly 75% of the Black student population is concentrated in the larger 
school districts in five counties: Comanche, Muskogee, Oklahoma, Tulsa 
and Okmulgee. Two-thirds of the Black student population is located in the 
three Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) of the state: Lawton, 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 

While Blacks are 6% of the general population, Black students are 9% of 
the common school population. 

Black students in the state’s system of higher education accounted for 
6.3% of the total higher education enrollment in 1980. 91.4% of the 8,804 
Black student population attended predominately non-Black institutions in 
1980; Langston University enrolled the bulk of the remainder. The in- 
stitutions with the largest Black student enrollments, numerically, in 1980 
were: Central State (1,174), Oscar Rose Junior College (1,158), Tulsa 
Junior College (843), University of Oklahoma (771) and Langston (761). 
During the same period, Langston had the highest percentage of Black 
students, 64.5%. Oscar Rose had a Black student percentage of 13.9% and 
Cameron State had 13.5%. Oklahoma State and the University of Oklahoma 
had 3.2% and 3.6% Black student percentages, respectively. Sayre Junior 
College had 3 Black students and the Oklahoma College of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Surgery had 6 students. 3,245 or 36.7% of the total Black 
higher education student enrollment is in the state’s two-year institutions. '° 

It is generally conceded that residence is linked to access and matricula- 
tion in higher education. The available data suggest that is true for Oklahoma 
Black students in higher education. The larger counties of the state contrib- 
ute the larger number of students to the schools of the higher education 
system and they also contribute the larger numbers of Black students. The 
enrollment patterns in all of the institutions, except Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, reflect this distribution mode. It is clear, then, that Black students are 
not uniformly distributed throughout the various institutions, but rather are 
concentrated in those which are in or near the population centers of the 
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various centers. Thus, outstanding programs available at the various in- 
stitutions located outside the more populous areas are differentially distrib- 
uted in favor of non-Black students, perhaps severely afflicting Black 
student access in a negative fashion."! 

Substantial Black/White differentials appear in certain programs at the 
common school level. The data suggest a tendency for Black students to be 
enrolled in Gifted and Talented programs in percentages smaller than their 
percentages of total enrollments. On the other hand, Black students are 
generally enrolled in traditional special education classes at rates 1/2 times 
to twice their percentage of the total school enrollment. '? 

In the higher education system, differential patterns in some areas of study 
are striking. Though the enrollments in physical and natural science are 
dwindling, the number of Black students is miniscule by comparison. 
Although Oklahoma State University has made substantial progress related 
to Black enrollments in engineering, Black students are still under- 
represented. The number of Black students in law and dentistry is declining 
and the Black enrollment in medicine is pitifully low. Black students appear 
to be concentrated in the social sciences, business and education. '* 


Impact Issues 
TABLE I 


Number and Percentages of Blacks in Selected Educational Positions 
in the State of Oklahoma, 1981-82 


% of State 
Position Number Total 
Local Superintendents 
County Superintendents 0 0 
Elem. Non-teaching Principals 41 7 
Sr. High Non-teaching Principals 13 5 
Assistant Sr. High Non-teaching Principals 21 13 
Elementary Teachers 761 5 
Secondary Teachers 333 4 
Counselors 93 9 
Special Education Teachers 235 7 
Pre-Kindergarten Teachers 3 9 


Table | indicates that parity regarding Black faculty and staff presence has 
yet to be attained. During school year 1980-81, Blacks were 5% of the 
38,437 professional staff in the Oklahoma common schools, even though 
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Black students made up 9% of the total student population. This faculty 
percentage was equal to the 1977-78 percentage. Eighty percent of these 
Black professional staff members are concentrated in the five counties 
whose districts enrol! 75% of the state’s Black student population. Eighteen 
counties with Black students employ no Black professional staff members. 
Twenty-five of the counties of the state, representing 142 school districts, 
did not employ Black professional staff during this period.'* 

Thus, Black professional staff members are not uniformly distributed 
either across the state or in the various educational positions in education. 
They appear overrepresented in positions which deal with difficult problems 
and underrepresented in policy-making and top administrative positions. 
The data in Table | may present a more favorable picture than the reality, 
particularly at the administrative levels, due to the existence of pre- 
dominately Black school districts. 

The question of Black staff and faculty at the higher education level is not 
addressed in this paper. As these data are being compiled for the Adams 
review, the initial indicators are that not a single institution of higher 
education, except Langston, has achieved its faculty-hiring goals. In fact, 
some of the institutions, including one of the major ones, have lost ground! 

At the common school level, finance is a significant impact issue. Ac- 
cording to the 1980-81 Annual Report of the Oklahoma State Department of 
Education, the average per student revenue generated by the wealth of the 77 
counties of the state was $13,380.19. However, the five counties which 
served 75% of the Black student population generated only $12,178.57 per 
student. Three of these counties were below the state average; two were 
above. In addition, these three school districts were below the average in 
terms of total revenue generated per student. 

Black students are, for the most part, located in counties which are poorer 
than average or which, for other reasons, generate less money for their 
students. With respect to local district funding, the tendency of Black 
students to be in those school districts which are less wealthy than others in 
the county is marked. The data also indicated that few Black students were 
served in the most wealthy school district in any county. It seems axiomatic 
that Black student concentrations and high relative district/county wealth 
rarely occupy the same time and space. (Comparable financial data at the 
higher education level are not present.) 

Differentials in approaches to discipline at the common school level are 
clearly patterned. Edd'® reported that, nationally, Black students were 
suspended three times as often as non-Black students for what were es- 
sentially non-dangerous offenses. Supporting his assertion that lower socio- 
economic and minority students are usually the victims of corporal punish- 
ment and exclusion, his own study determined that minority students were 
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generally more severely punished than non-minority students. Paradoxical- 
ly, minority males tended to receive the most severe punishment while 
minority females tended to be the least severely punished.'” 

In 1980, nine school districts, which enrolled 37% of the Black student 
population, had corporal punishment rates for Black students in excess of the 
Black percentage rates of the individual school districts. In three of these 
districts, the corporal punishment rates approached 2’ times the Black 
student percentage in the districts. 

The suspension rates were even higher. In no cases were the suspension 
rates lower than the corporal punishment rates; the former ranging to as high 
as four times the Black student population percentage. Generally, the 
punishment rates in all discipline categories varied directly with the Black 
student population percentage. '* 

It would appear that school district approaches to discipline impact 
differentially on Oklahoma’s Black students, especially for /s of them, and 
that discipline penalties for Black students increase as their percentage of the 
total population increases. (Data regarding discipline approaches at the 
higher education level were not available.) 


Results Issues 


Drop-out/retention rates are a key index of success within the educational 
institutions. The data suggest that Oklahoma public schools approach parity. 
The Annual Report on School Dropouts for 1979-80! indicated an overall 
dropout rate of 2%; Black students accounted for 9% of this total dropout 
figure. Two percent of the Black student population were dropouts during 
this period, compared to 4% for non-Black students. A general pattern for all 
common school students was one of decrease in the dropout rates for grades 
7-9, and of increase in grades 10-12. 

Data from the 1980 Human Relations Section of the State Department of 
Education”’ indicated that 23 counties had dropout rates for Black students 
which exceeded their percentages of the total county student populations. 
Tulsa County’s Black student dropout rate was 33% of the county total, 
though Black students accounted for only 12% of the county’s total student 
population. 

At the higher education level, the results issues of student retention, 
graduation and student county-of-residence distribution patterns provide 
insight to Black parity. 

Data from the State Regents office indicates the Black student enrollments 
in the state’s higher education institutions have decreased since 1977 at all 
academic levels, except the junior level. In addition, the number of students 
pursuing the first graduate degree decreased during that period, while the 
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total number of graduate students increased. The number of graduate stu- 
dents in an unclassified degree status increased during this five-year period. 
Analysis of these data suggests a slight general decline in the number of 
Black students pursuing higher education at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels.*' That these declines parallel the decline in college attend- 
ance nationwide is one plausible explanation; other explanations are con- 
siderably less flattering. 

Other data indicate that every traditionally non-Black institution of higher 
education in the state had a lower retention rate for Black students than for 
non-Black students, except Sayre Junior College.”” This was not the case for 
Langston University, the traditionally Black institution of higher education 
in the state. While attrition is recognized by those in academe as a normal 
and necessary process in higher education, the State Regents emphasized in 
their Annual Report to the Office of Civil Rights that, until such disparity in 
retention rates is eliminated, the last vestiges of dualism in the traditionally 
non-Black sector of the system will not truly be erased.** Too many in- 
stitutions have apparently made too few efforts to reverse this pattern. 

In 1980-81, Central State University conferred 24.5% of the total number 
of bachelor’s degrees granted to Black students, followed by Oklahoma 
State’s 16%. The University of Oklahoma conferred 11.6% of these de- 
grees; Northeastern Oklahoma State University, 11.3%, Langston Universi- 
ty, 10.8% and Cameron University, 10.3%.** It should be noted that the 
number of degrees conferred, though increasing, are still out of proportion in 
many instances to the number of Black students who enter a particular 
institution. The number of graduate and professional degrees is miniscule 
and is a source of embarrassment to the state—or should be. These patterns 
are a continuing concern for those interested in equity and parity in higher 
education for Black students. 


The Unique Circumstances of Langston University 


Many observers of higher education in the state of Oklahoma regard the 
role of Langston University as pivotal in achieving parity in equality of 
higher educational opportunities for Black Oklahomans. In many ways, 
Langston University is the most desegregated of the state’s higher educa- 
tional institutions, particularly with regard to faculty and staff. Its progress 
in student desegregation remains hampered by its lack of total state accept- 
ance as a legitimate and contributive member of the higher educational 
delivery system. Its role is crucial in that it undoubtedly is better-positioned 
to deal with the impact issues—the Achilles Heel of the traditionally non- 
Black institutions. For some time in the future it appears destined to be a 
major point of matriculation into the state higher education system for Black 
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students and a major contributor to the total number of degrees earned by 
them. 

Because Langston has lost its monopoly of the Black student population, 
Black people in the state of Oklahoma are confronted with an enigmatic 
circumstance. The greater the access to traditionally non-Black institutions 
for Black students, the more difficult it becomes for them to gain a sense of 
community. On the other hand, the more effective Langston University 
becomes in assisting Black students to achieve a sense of community, an 
impact concern, the less effective it becomes in totally fulfilling its more 
traditional and accepted roles and responsibilities as a member institution of 
the state higher education system. Because of its unique history and potential 
effect in facilitating more extensive desegregation of the state educational 
system, its status, though currently proscribed by the Adams decision, 
remains problematic. However, given the failure of the predominately 
non-Black institutions of the state to deal with the issues of impact, a strong 
case can be made for the continuing need for Langston University. 


Conclusions 


‘*We ain’t what we wanta be 
**We ain’t what we gonna be 
‘*But, thank God, we ain’t what we useta be.’’ 


The above statement, often attributed to an unknown Black minister, 
succinctly captures the spirit of any reasonable conclusions that might be 
deduced from the data presented in this paper. Clearly, education for Blacks 
in the state of Oklahoma has improved since 1954, the start of the ‘*man- 
dated desegregation’’ period. It is equally clear, however, that debilitating 
inequities in the education of Blacks in Oklahoma persist and that much 
remains to be accomplished. Succinctly put, education in the state of 
Oklahoma continues to impact Blacks unequally and negatively. 

One area of inequality relates to the enrollment disparity between Black 
common school and higher education enrollments. While Black students 
constitute 9% of the common school enrollment, they constitute only 6% of 
the public higher education enrollment. At both levels, Blacks are con- 
centrated in educational institutions located in the major metropolitan areas. 

The holding power of common school education appears to be superior to 
that of higher education for Black students. The holding power for Black 
common students exceeds that of non-Black students; at the higher educa- 
tion level, the Black/non-Black holding power relationship is reversed. The 
enigma of holding power may well be related to the phenomenon of disci- 
pline, which results, at least at the common school level, in more harsh 
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punishment, including corporal punishment and suspension, being meted 
out to Black students. 

As Black students tend to be concentrated in low-prestige courses in the 
common schools, they tend to be concentrated in the low-prestige fields of 
study in higher education, particularly the social sciences, business and 
education. Black enrollments in medicine, dentistry, law and engineering 
are in a state of progressive decline. 

As access to traditionally non-Black institutions of higher education and 
common school education has increased, the dependence on traditionally 
Black higher and common school educational institutions has decreased. 
(There are no all-Black school districts or institutions of higher learning in 
the state of Oklahoma.) 

The pursuit of equal educational opportunity, as reflected in the de- 
segregation of educational institutions at all levels, has produced ambiva- 
lence among the Black constituencies. Though data examining in depth the 
psychological, educational and financial impact of the desegregation pro- 
cess is sparse, it appears that what has been lost, in terms of the positive 
benefits of the traditionally Black educational institutions, has not been 
replaced in the newly desegregated ones. Until traditionally non-Black 
institutions of education at both levels adequately address the ‘‘replace- 
ment’’ issue, the education of Blacks in the state cannot improve appreci- 
ably, and thus, educational parity cannot be achieved. 

It does not yet appear that the perfect solution for meeting the higher 
educational needs of Black Oklahomans has emerged. Perhaps the lesson to 
be learned is that there is no real solution short of the establishment of a 
social structure in which equal opportunity and a sense of community inhere. 
In 1903, W. E. B. Du Bois” predicted with remarkable prescience that the 
problem of color would be the problem of the twentieth cenutry. These 
authors, while pondering whether or not his statement will be accurate for 
the following century, hope not. 
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Introduction 


Writing about international education in Oklahoma is an interesting, but 
difficult task. Interesting because a lot of things are happening; difficult 
because there exists a lack of both coordination and identifiable common 
objectives. Many express interest in the area by engaging in various activi- 
ties, but few, if any, efforts are being made to put the pieces together in a 
recognizable pattern. The thrust of this paper, therefore, shall be an attempt 
to briefly identify and describe some of those pieces. Perhaps through this 
procedure some sense may be gained of the need and means to focus on a 
plan for promotion and coordination of international education activities in 
Oklahoma. Perhaps some enterprising graduate student or more competent 
researcher may be inspired to undertake the comprehensive and detailed 
analysis which the subject deserves. 

Before proceeding further it is important to understand what is meant by 
‘international education.’’ Obviously, the term may be used in either a very 
narrow or broad sense depending on the orientation of the user. One may 
conceive of an international education program which is very structured, 
formal, and serves a specific purpose; or one may perceive it in an extremely 
broad, general, and informal sense to the extent that any activity which 
explores or promotes relationships between people of differing countries and 
races is considered an educational experience of international dimensions. 
Obviously, the first view fits into the framework of the latter. The choice has 
been made, for the purpose of this discussion, to adopt the broad definition 
and identify, within that context, some of the major activities occurring in 
Oklahoma which can be called international education. They will be 
grouped into four broad categories with some specific efforts identified 
under each. These are: (a) federal programs in which Oklahomans may 
participate, (b) State Department of Education and the public schools, (c) 
higher education, and (d) the private sector. Some activities may fit into 
more than one category. Again, international education, broadly defined, is 
not easily placed into neat packages, although attempts are frequently made 
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to do so. The largest, most comprehensive federal activity promoting in- 
ternational education is the Fulbright program. Named after the dis- 
tinguished senator from Arkansas who sponsored and nurtured the legisla- 
tion and appropriations, it offers a variety of educational opportunities. 
Among these are direct faculty exchanges at the elementary, secondary, and 
higher education levels between teachers of different countries; long-term 
(semester or year) study and research grants; summer seminars abroad; and a 
faculty lecture bureau which makes available foreign scholars for short-term 
lecture arrangements. All except the latter are highly competitive and 
require a formal application complete with extensive support data and 
references. Despite the high degree of selectivity, many Oklahoma faculty 
members and students have had international experiences through these 
programs. Many more could participate if they would take the time to 
complete applications and enter the competition. Information concerning 
the seminars, teacher exchanges and teaching positions is available from the 
U.S. Department of Education.' Information concerning the long-term 
study and research grants is circulated through a Fulbright advisor on 
participating campuses. These are also highly competitive, and awards are 
primarily for graduate study and research at the predoctoral level. 

Another source of federal support for international education on a limited 
basis (much more limited in recent years) is grants (made available through 
the U.S. Office of Education to colleges and universities) to promote 
curriculum development, study seminars and area studies. These were and 
are funded through Title VI of the Higher Education Act. The extent to 
which Oklahoma institutions have participated in these programs has not 
been determined through this study. However, international education pro- 
grams in which Oklahomans have participated include teaching positions 
overseas in armed forces dependents schools and private schools, programs 
through the Agency for International Development (AID), United States 
Information Service, and UNESCO. Public and institutional libraries can 
provide specific information concerning these programs. 

A major function of the Oklahoma State Department of Education is to 
promote curriculum improvement and propose innovations. The curriculum 
section employs specialists to provide leadership in this respect. These 
specialists organize study groups, write grant applications, consult with 
teachers and administrators and develop publications to accomplish their 
mission. Under the leadership of Ms. Rita Geiger (social studies specialist), 
a ‘‘Handbook for Secondary Social Studies Education’’? and ‘Touching, 
Living, Growing—Elementary Social Studies’’* have been published and 
distributed to Oklahoma schools. Each of these contains units and/or topics 
concerned with promoting international understanding. Oklahoma is also a 
participant of the Southwest Consortium on International Understanding, 
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funded through the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory in 
Austin, Texas. This group has produced a staff development program which 
is available for use with classroom teachers and adminstrators and a staff 
development portfolio entitled ‘*Your Region and the World,’’* organized 
by grade levels. 

Under a grant program the Oklahoma Cultural Understanding Project was 
completed in the 1979-80 school year. The primary objective of the project 
was “‘to increase Oklahoma students’ and citizens’ understanding and ap- 
preciation of the cultures of the world and through education for global 
perspectives increase the availability of information about actions and poli- 
cies of other nations.’’> The annual report summarizes the activities and 
findings of that effort. 

Related, of course, to all efforts in international education is the study of 
foreign language. Under the leadership of Al Gage, foreign language spe- 
cialist, efforts are continuously in progress to promote the study of foreign 
languages. A recent publication® for this purpose utilizes comments from 
various business and civic leaders to emphasize the importance of study and 
expertise in this area. The concern expressed for foreign language study 
indicates the extent to which Oklahomans are becoming more aware of our 
involvement and relationships with other nations and people. 

Another major effort of the State Department of Education in international 
education is through the Oklahoma Commission for Future Educational 
Leadership. With Dr. Cecil Yarbrough as executive director, the commis- 
sion has convened school superintendents and higher education leaders to 
develop a comprehensive program of staff development for school superin- 
tendents. A major emphasis has been to increase global awareness and 
concern for international education. A statewide conference on April 27, 
1982 had as its theme ‘‘Education and the World.’’’ This conference 
brought together educators, business and civil leaders to discuss the im- 
portance of Oklahoma’s relationship with the world. The commission also 
sponsored a China Seminar (study tour), October 6-20, 1981, and offered a 
similar Japan Seminar, March 21—April 4, 1983. 

This overview is limited in its description of the total impact that the State 
Department is making in promoting international education in Oklahoma. A 
more in-depth study would identify many other important contributions. 


Higher Education 


An attempt to detail higher education’s efforts in international education 
is beyond the purview of this paper. The nature and scope of the activities 
can only be briefly noted. Probably the major thrust of Oklahoma higher 
education’s involvement in this regard began with Oklahoma State Uni- 
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versity’s participation in the old Point Four program in Ethiopia during the 
presidency of Dr. Henry G. Bennett. Since that time, OSU administrators 
and faculty have been engaged in a number of government projects provid- 
ing technical aid to other countries. The University of Oklahoma has been 
similarly engaged, in addition to offering courses and programs abroad with 
campus-based faculty teaching on a short-term assignment. College of 
Education faculties at both institutions are presently engaged in providing 
consulting services to countries in the Middle East as well as bringing 
educators to their home campuses for special programs. 

Related to the latter is the tremendous influx of foreign students to 
Oklahoma institutions of higher education in the last ten years. This has been 
a national movement, of course, but it has had a tremendous impact on 
higher education in Oklahoma. Using Central State University as an ex- 
ample, international students numbered less than fifty in 1970. In the fall of 
1982 about one out of every twelve students enrolled was a citizen of another 
country. This has had a great influence on the educational and social 
experiences of students at Central State; the same could be said of many 
other institutions. The economic impact has also been very significant when 
we consider that out-of-state tuition is about three times that for residents. In 
addition, they have been responsible, to a large degree, in helping maintain a 
high level of dormitory occupancy. More importantly, their presence en- 
ables Oklahoma students to study and exchange views with people from all 
over the world. Granted, the numbers are much greater from OPEC nations 
and Taiwan, but sixty-eight different nations were represented on the cam- 
pus of Central State University in the fall of 1982. Again, similar distribu- 
tions may be found on other campuses. No longer an oddity, foreign students 
are an accepted part of college and university life. English language schools 
have been established at the University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma City 
University for students who need to improve language skills or cannot meet 
language admission requirements. 

Basic to international education and higher education are the academic 
programs provided by colleges and universities. No attempt was made to 
survey and detail these. Suffice it to say, they run the gam. ; from short study 
tours (almost all ii:e regional, comprehensive and private universities offer 
something) to degree programs. Phillips University has a semester program 
in Sweden supervised and led by a regular faculty member, while the 
University of Oklahoma maintains a study center in Mexico. There may be 
others of which we are unaware. Oklahoma is indeed having a cultural and 
economic impact on the world because of the people who come here to 
study. Similarly, other parts of the world are influencing us. The result, in 
the long run, surely will be better understanding and improved relationships 
among the peoples of the world. 
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Frequently overlooked are the contributions that occur directly through 
privately organized programs and indirectly as a byproduct of basically 
economic enterprises. The number of Oklahomans who have traveled and 
worked abroad in projects related to the petroleum industry alone surely runs 
into the thousands. The Oklahoma City and Tulsa Chambers of Commerce 
and the Governor’s office, separately, employ full-time staff members to 
research and develop international trade programs for our state. A con- 
servative estimate of Oklahoma’s participation in foreign exports for 1981 
was three billion dollars. The export of our agricultural products, or lack of 
same, has a major economic impact on every Oklahoman. 

Private enterprise also is responsible for cultural and social interchanges 
between Oklahoma and other countries. Tours and travel experiences orga- 
nized by travel agencies, strictly for profit, are extremely popular. In 
addition, professional associations promote exchanges among educators and 
other groups with reciprocal visits by Japanese and Korean educators and 
Oklahomans. Also, Russian visitors have been sponsored by private 
sources. 

The Friendship Force is an international organization which was in- 
corporated in Atlanta, Georgia in 1977. It is ‘‘dedicated to promoting 
understanding, friendship and concern among people of all nations.’”* It is a 
member of the Consortium for International Citizens Exchange.” Governor 
George Nigh is honorary Oklahoma chairman, and Mrs. Gladys Warren is 
state director. This organization promotes direct homestays between adult 
citizens of different nations. Many Oklahomans have participated. Ex- 
changes are projected for 1983 with a South American nation and the Orient. 
Another consortium member, Youth for Understanding, is active in Oklaho- 
ma promoting homestays and exchanges among high school students. 

Another organization of great significance which originated and is head- 
quartered in Oklahoma City is World Neighbors.'° It was established by 
John Peters, a Methodist minister, to promote self-help projects among 
peoples of developing nations. The emphasis is on improving health, food 
production, and family planning. It is financed completely through dona- 
tions and private funds. 

These few examples serve to illustrate the extent to which private and 
professional Oklahomans are concerned about the world in which they live. 
They are not just concerned, they are actively giving their time, energy and 
money to know about and improve relationships with other people. This has 
been an attempt to identify major trends and activities in Oklahoma which 
might be included under the general heading ‘‘international education.”’ 
Admittedly, it has not been a thorough description. It does illustrate, 
however, that in a relatively short period of time (only seventy-five years), 
Oklahoma has moved from an undeveloped territory to a state with real 
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economic, cultural, and personal ties with the rest of the world. A tremen- 
dous amount of activity with international dimensions is occurring without 
centralized organization and leadership. It is as though the interest and need 
is so great that it moves by itself. Or, it has so many individual in- 
terpretations and entrepreneurs that they defy organization. It would seem, 
however, that much might be gained by educators developing a statewide 
plan for better informing our citizenry of the vital part that they, individually 
and collectively, play in determining the destiny of the world. Certainly, 
formal education programs could have more substance if there were clearly 
defined objectives and programs to achieve them. It is not suggested that a 
new course of study be developed. Rather, all educators should be so 
informed that they can discuss and illustrate the international impact and 
dimension of every topic taught and activity directed. Today, what happens 
in Gotebo, Oklahoma, can be known and can have an impact on what 
happens in Mpwapwa, Tanzania. This is the reality of our world. It should 
be made known and felt by all Oklahomans, present and future. To do this 
requires conscious intent and effort, and it is as basic to the survival of our 
world as reading, writing, and arithmetic. Certainly, the resources are 
available to accomplish the task, only the determination and leadership is 
needed. 
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For most of the last two decades a major issue in public education has been 
equity. In the early part of the period, racial and socio-economic factors 
were the major focus of equity reform. More recently, the inequities associ- 
ated with maldistribution of financial support among public schools by states 
has taken the forefront as an issue. Court cases in Texas, California, and 
New Jersey dealt with the problem with varying consequences. The Texas 
case was considered by the Supreme Court of the United States, and even 
though the Court did not uphold the notion that education is a fundamental 
right and constitutionally protected as such, the justices recognized the need 
for property tax reform. 

All of this activity resulted in no less than 22 states altering their system of 
financing schools during the decade of the 70’s. The Oklahoma Legislature 
substantially changed the Oklahoma system of state support for schools in 
1981. 

All of the changes were aimed at equalizing educational outputs. The idea 
had been to make the child’s education less dependent on local wealth and 
more dependent on the wealth of the State as a whole. 

Historically, a guaranteed minimum level of educational expenditure for 
each child has been considered equity. Local districts have been allowed 
under such plans to go beyond this minimum level to enrich the educational 
experiences of their pupils. 

More recently, many have suggested that what is needed is to provide 
different levels of resources based on educational needs. Such an approach 
exhibits concern for equalizing the outputs of education and focuses on 
providing whatever is needed to reach some minimum level of achievement 
for each pupil. The most obvious effort to achieve this goal is the use of 
weighted pupil categories. 

Fundamental to most equalizing plans is the effort to achieve fiscal 
neutrality. This concept recognizes that educational financing is often a 
function of the capacity of the local district to raise money. That capacity is 
often equalized through some kind of formula that distributes larger amounts 
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of state money to those districts with limited tax raising capacity, and less 
money to those with a more productive tax base. 

The recently enacted Oklahoma system attempted in its structure to deal 
with several of these equity questions. Although substantial amounts of the 
money being appropriated for schools is not being distributed through the 
new formulas, the structure it provides is a big improvement over past 
practices. 


The Rural Complication 


Regardless of how one views that concept of equity or its application to 
school finance, the rural school complicates the already complicated issue. 
Rural America has been characterized as a portrait of inequity and rural 
Americans as the people left behind, a reference to the fact that rural 
Americans have traditionally been excluded from the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life.' 

It has also been commonly believed that the move from the farm to the city 
meant that ruralness was a temporary condition. America was on its way to 
becoming a completely urbanized society. 

Rural America has been inaccurately characterized as an agglomeration of 
farmers and farm workers, a declining group. Actually, over eighty percent 
of the people who are classified as rural neither live nor work on farms. 

Rural communities are commonly believed to be quite similar when in 
fact they exhibit tremendous diversity. There is also a misconception about 
the number of rural school districts and the numbers of children who attend 
them. The fact is that out of the tetal of 16,000 school districts in the United 
States, 11,000 are located in rural areas and they serve one-third of the 
nation’s schools.? 

The dissimilarity among rural communities has been reported in several 
studies of rural school districts. Rural communities tend to fall in the 
following three categories: 


(1) Rural poor communities, characterized by traditional values, closed 
political structure and low priority for schools. 

(2) Traditional middle American communities characterized by tradi- 
tional values, middle income, more open political structure and a high 
priority for schools. 

(3) Communities in transition characterized by a wide range of values, 
wide range of income, political focus of control shifting from old- 
timers to newcomers and a wide range of priorities for schools 
resulting in the schools being a battle ground.* 
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This diversity in rural communities presents problems for equitably deal- 
ing with the rural school district. 

An additional difficulty that rural schools encounter with equity stems 
largely from past reform efforts in education. These efforts have fallen into 
three distinct themes. The first maintains that the problem with rural educa- 
tion is that it is not urban, that the rural school itself is the problem. This 
theme is evident in writings such as Conant’s report on the American High 
Schools.* He supported the traditional view that a school’s worth was 
determined in quantitative terms. His assumption was that the urban school, 
because of its capacity to offer a variety of courses and services, constituted 
the desirable norm and that bigger in education, as in industrial concerns, 
was better. The rural school could not by its very nature be comprehensive. 

More recent studies by Coleman® and the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools® have reported that after controlling for 
socio-economic factors, size has little to do with quality as measured by 
student achievement. Size seems to be important only in very small schools. 

Another reform theme is that some rural schools are ‘‘necessary exis- 
tent.’’ This idea has recently become more acceptable as migration patterns 
have begun to indicate that rural America will indeed survive. Acceptance of 
this fact precludes the use of consolidation or reorganization as the total 
solution to the ‘‘rural school problem’’ as communities and states report 
large numbers of school districts to be ‘‘necessary existent.’’ It would 
appear that in Oklahoma there will always be a substantial number of 
**necessary existent’’ rural schools. 

The third theme maintains that the problems of education are generic and 
came about as the result of the massive intervention of federal aid into 
education. 

Another problem for rural education is the reliance on the property tax as 
the major source of local school income. The inequities attributable to the 
property tax are well documented. However, the tax poses problems in rural 
areas that have more impact than in urban areas. Rural residents are often 
‘*property rich’’ but ‘‘income poor.”’ There is often an absolute shortage of 
taxable property in rural areas. While the overall effective rates on farm real 
estate are below rates on non-agricultural real property in most states, it is 
also true that farmers pay substantial property taxes relative to farm income. 
This is a reflection of the markedly lower rate of return in receni years on 
investment in farm property relative to non-farm investment. 

In some rural communities, high median family income and the presence 
of utilities and other valuable taxable property may have a marked positive 
effect on operating millage. It clearly favors those few fortunate communi- 
ties that have such a situation. 
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A recent study by Dale has shown that levels of local income favor the 
most rural schools in Oklahoma. The two revenue factors that have resulted 
in this situation are the presence of valuable property such as utilities and the 
fact that these districts have received disproportionately large revenues from 
state dedicated taxes. The latter factor is largely related to the oil and gas 
industry. 

Equalizing these particular sources of revenue is an extremely difficult 
political problem. Also the application of ‘‘hold harmless’’ revenue pro- 
visions tends to perpetuate the situation. 

A second finding of Dale’s study was that vast differences occur between 
extremely rural schools and their less rural counterparts. Most of these 
differences occur in income and expenditure categories. Fewer differences 
occur in quality related variables such as teacher experience, teacher train- 
ing, certified salaries, credit offerings, and per capita expenditures. The 
study concluded that wealth and high expenditure per pupil do not necessari- 
ly produce quality, at least as measured by these variables, in rural schools 
The study also indicated that some economy of scale is evident as school size 
approaches 500 pupils.’ 

The most difficult problem that rural small schools face is a lack of 
sufficient numbers of pupils to allow them to compete on an equal basis with 
urban schools. Therefore, rural schools do not fare well in any quantitative 
comparison. *‘Much of what is unique about rural schools defies quantita- 
tive analysis: the slower pace, less pressure environment, less formal atmo- 
sphere and the freedom of interaction between various groups.’”* 

Data indicate that even the wealthiest of Oklahoma’s most rural schools 
are less comprehensive than even slightly larger and considerably less 
wealthy rural schools.” Small numbers of pupils make it advisable for small 
rural schools to expand curriculum in depth rather than scope. Additional 
offerings without students to take advantage of them are pointless. 

Small enrollments and little hope of increasing them mean that rural 
schools are not economical to operate. Although data are available to 
indicate costs twice as high as in larger and more economical units,'° the 
data are distorted by difficulties in measuring equal cost overburdens in rural 
schools. Many rural schools economize by doing without. 

In consideration of these numerous difficulties that rural schools encoun- 
ter with equity, it seems appropriate to suggest that rural schools pursue 
alternative concepts. One such concept is that of adequacy. Pursuit of the 
goal of an adequate rural education offers several potential advantages. 
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Advantages of Adequacy over Equity for Rural Schools 


1. An adequate rural education could be defined in measurable terms and 
evaluated. Equity is difficult to define when it is applied to both urban and 
rural schools in the same way. Furthermore, human variables make it 
difficult to measure equity. 

2. Efforts by rural schools to model themselves after the comprehensive 
urban school are doomed to failure while the pursuit of adequacy is realistic. 
Once out of the numbers race, rural schools can explore the numerous 
options available to provide for student needs. These may include services 
available through intermediate units, cooperative arrangements, media tech- 
nology, shared services, and others. 

3. Traditional concepts of equity suggest that a large number of very 
different school districts must produce equal outputs from varying levels of 
inputs. The assumption is that comprehensiveness will be necessary to 
accomplish the task. Since rural schools lack large numbers of pupils, they 
lack the most important input, the raw material. 

4. Rural schools cannot afford the physical facilities and capital im- 
provements available to urban schools. Adequacy would allow a standard to 
be set assuring that rural students could be afforded safe, attractive, func- 
tional facilities. 

5. Small rural Oklahoma schools are currently being **held harmless”’ at 
income levels that research indicates are too low to produce equal services 
when compared to urban schools. Political sensitivities in urban dominated 
legislatures are unlikely to support funding to rural small schools at twice the 
rate of urban school funding. If adequacy were the primary goal, with equity 
a secondary consideration, ‘‘hold harmless’’ provisions would not be neces- 
sary. Additionally, adequacy in less wealthy rural schools could be provided 
by the most economical means available. 


Summary 


Offerings and services available in rural Oklahoma schools vary consider- 
ably as does district wealth. Quantitative measures of school worth indicate 
that rural schools are at a tremendous disadvantage. Pursuit of quantities has 
frustrated rural school authorities while at the same time precluding them 
from concentrating on the strengths that small schools possess. 

Empirical data suggest that equity is an elusive goal, even in very similar 
school districts. Considerable diversity exists in Oklahoma’s rural schools 
and they are very different from urban schools. Political sensitivities and 
realities have contributed to the numerous inequities that currently exist. 

The pursuit of an adequate rural education, even though it may sound less 
appealing than equity, may very well be more realistic. It would remove the 
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rural school from a frustrating situation and encourage innovative solutions 
to uniquely rural problems thereby assuring the rural student of the best 
possible educational opportunity. 
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In 1981, the Oklahoma State Legislature, after two years of planning, 
enacted into law what is often referred to as the Omnibus Teacher Improve- 
ment Act. This law contained, among many other provisions, a section 
requiring essentially that every college or university professor involved in 
teacher preparation spend the equivalert of one-half day per week for one 
semester, each five years in the public schools. The legislation provided that 
such time could be utilized in a variety of ways. Prior to the enactment of this 
legislation, also known as House Bill (HB) 1706, members of colleges of 
education had been encouraged toward regular involvement in the public 
schools. 

These factors, along with periodic criticism that professors of education 
had little contact with the real world of the schools, prompted these writers to 
become involved in a unique and innovative project. It was believed, 
generally, that the reinvolvement of college and university personnel in 
public school work would broaden the visions of professors, help make their 
classes more relevant, strengthen their credibility with students, and set the 
stage for more effective and efficient application of their expertise in rural 
education. In retrospect, it is felt that the project in which these professors 
became involved has resulted in a model which might be used by other 
professors of education, particularly those affected by the new regulations in 
the State of Oklahoma or by similar laws in other states. 

The participants in this project include members of the Secondary Educa- 
tion and Administration Area in the College of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma. All have had regular involvement in the schools over a period of 
years throughout the State. Consequently, the enactment of the legislation 
was viewed very positively. 

The idea for this program originated in Secondary Education and Admin- 
istration Area staff meetings, where the issue of how to improve the quality 
of education in the State is ongoing. Of equal concern is how to best 
contribute to the general improvement of rural education, a classification of 
public education which often receives too little attention. As a result of these 
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discussions, staff members decided that their greatest contributions could be 
made in a rural and relatively isolated school district—a decision apparently 
consistent with the literature which indicates that education in rural settings 
often has been neglected. In addition, the most recent public school contacts 
and activities engaged in by the faculty had been in nonrural districts. It was 
also felt that since graduate and undergraduate programs in the Secondary 
Area were attracting an increasing number of students from rural and small 
school districts, it would be necessary for the faculty to update their experi- 
ences in such settings. 


Characteristics of the Selected School District 


A small, rural school district in east central Oklahoma was selected as a 
possible site for this project, and it was necessary to secure an agreement 
with the superintendent of the identified district. The Graham School Dis- 
trict, selected for this cooperative arrangement, is approximately a two-hour 
drive from the University of Oklahoma campus. The enrollment of the 
school is approximately 170 students with a staff of about 15 people, and 
many members of the faculty have multiple teaching assignments. Of the 
approximately 90 students in grades 7 through 12, 40 percent are native 
American. The Graham School is not a wealthy district. Since it does not 
have the industrial and residential tax base of many school districts, its chief 
support base is State funding. The area population includes a considerable 
number of farmers and persons who hold jobs in nearby towns, as well as a 
number of retired people. There is no town in the immediate vicinity of the 
school with which particular and close identity might be established. 


The Program 


During the summer of 1981, the Graham Superintendent of Schools was 
contacted to determine the receptiveness of their school district for such a 
project arrangement, the Superintendent subsequently presented a proposal 
to the Board of Education. It was ultimately decided that: 1) the four 
professors would spend one day each week in the Graham School throughout 
the fall semester of 1981, 2) the involvement would include performing all 
the usual teacher tasks, 3) interaction would take place with teachers and 
administrators regarding local educational problems, 4) the professors 
would conduct weekend workshops based on staff-identified needs and 
problems, and 5) faculty and administration from the surrounding districts 
would be invited to participate in the weekend workshops. 

Several planning sessions culminated with the professors meeting with 
the Superintendent on the first day of the project to clarify various procedural 
details. During this orientation session, the professors received the school 
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schedule of classes and activities, talked with teachers, and familiarized 
themselves with school facilities. During that first day, the professors 
interacted with some teachers and students in the hallways, and as a result 
were invited into many classrooms. In other instances, professors simply 
asked permission to visit classes. Teachers were familiar with the back- 
ground preparation areas of the professors, and made contact and arrange- 
ments for consultation and assistance in teaching. The activities of the 
individual professors were focused on a variety of involvements, ranging 
from small group work with students to full-day teaching in a subject area. 

Some involvement was focused outside the area of classroom instruction, 

and one professor assisted in the administration of standardized tests, while 

another assisted in the evaluation of special education materials. 

Cooperative relationships among students, teachers, and professors were 
developed from the start and appeared to be strengthened with each visit. 
Many students contacted the visitors for academic and career advice, and 
very soon the professors were treated generally as if they were regular 
teachers in the school. Professors recognized the importance of co-curricular 
activities, and attended several baseball and basketball games, with one 
professor of the visiting team accompanying the basketball team to an 
out-of-the-district game. 

The workshops were held on weekends, with the participants receiving 
two hours of workshop credit. The workshops dealt with areas of interest and 
concern identified in the school’s needs assessment. All of the Graham staff 
attended the weekend sessions, which had some participation of staff mem- 
bers from adjacent or surrounding schools. The final workshop session 
served as a culminating activity for the project, and perceptions of the 
experience were clearly more positive than negative. A sample of reflections 
concerning professorial performance and the overall success of the work- 
shop follows. 

@ Many of the students indicated that they felt that the professors were 
capable of teaching any subject at any time. Furthermore, the behavior of 
students within the formal classroom demonstrated that they believed that 
each professor was a legitimate resource person equipped to provide 
assistance when students experienced difficulty with some learning con- 
cept. 

Students were often surprised about the human and ‘‘normal’’ character- 

istics displayed by the professors. They were amazed that professors were 

knowledgeable about sports, and names, dates, records, etc., regarding 
the sports world. They did not expect the professors to ‘‘root’’ for the 
home team, and to attend so many school-sponsored events. 

@ Many students wondered why the professors would spend their time in a 
public school rather than staying in their university world. 
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@ The students indicated some surprise at the ease with which the professors 
were assimilated into the local school program. 

@ Students took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the presence of 
the four professors to ask many questions about the University and the 
programs the professors represented on campus. 

@ It seemed apparent that the ‘‘holding power’’ for native American stu- 
dents in the Graham School was remarkably high, and that this particular 
element ‘of the school population was involved in the mainstream of 
school activities. 

@ Finally, the professors were impressed with the sense of *‘community”’ 
and ‘‘oneness’’ that existed in the entire school. Teachers, students, and 
administrators appeared to work well together. They cooperate, help, and 
share. There appears to be the general feeling that everybody in the school 
has a place and is important in the school. Teacher/student relationships 
are close and personal. Teachers know the parents of their students and the 
parents know the teachers of their children. 

The following are suggestions which have evolved from this special 

project: 
1) Before a professor attempts to participate in a local school, it is important 
that his/her credibility be established. There should be careful planning in 
advance of actual school level participation, so that both the professor 
and school personnel understand exactly the kind and degree of participa- 
tion expected. It is extremely important that the professor ‘‘blend in”’ 
with the staff, and in no .way interfere with or interrupt the normal 
functioning of the teacher, the class, or the school. 

There should be an initial period of acclimation, for the sake of local staff 

personnel and students, as well as for the professor. The professor must 

remember that he/she has a responsibility for functioning in an acceptable 
way within the perimeters and expectations of the local community, local 
school, and school district policy. 

When the conditions of professorial participation are being established, 

this cooperative experience should allow all personnel involved to profit 

from the experience. 

To be profitable, the planned involvement should be more than simply 

one of observation and attendance on the local school site. It is strongly 

suggested that there be planned exposure of an informal nature as well as 
formal classroom participation. 

In summary, it is believed that the experimental project was a success. 

Some specific needs were met for students, teachers, and members of the 

visiting professorial team. One measure of the success of this activity is that 

there have been several invitations, on the part of other school districts, for 
this team of professors to participate in a similar project in their schools. 
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One of the projected goals of this project was that it might serve as a pilot 
for future efforts of professorial involvement in school districts. A professor 
might participate in the described manner in a small school for several seeks, 
following basically the pattern of procedure established in this program. The 
professor could enjoy a retreading or refresher experience, participate in the 
delivery of local in-service directed toward the local identified ‘‘needs,”’ 
and allow the local school to serve as a ‘‘floating’’ or “‘magnet’’ teacher 
center in the field. Another distinct advantage of this program is that it 
requires the professor to translate theory into practice and to approach local 
problems on a level of realism sometimes absent in the collegiate setting. 
Finally, by allowing teachers from surrounding school districts to participate 
in the available inservice activities, the college or university may provide 
access to outside assistance and services which normally have been available 
only to individuals able to return periodically to those institutions. 

Appreciation is herewith expressed to D. D. Chauncey, Superintendent, 
members of the Board of Education, Faculty members, and students of the 
Graham Public Schools for a most worthwhile experience. 


Oklahoma Public Higher Education: 
Notes on the Founding of 
Colleges and Universities 
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This paper is designed to focus on the current Oklahoma public colleges 
and universities. There is no intention to slight the fine independent and 
church-related colleges and universities in the state, but to include that group 
in the present paper would require a treatment too lengthy for the present 
purpose. The purpose of this paper, then, is to illuminate the pertinent facts 
concerning the establishment of Oklahoma’s public colleges and universi- 
ties and to provide a ready reference for Oklahomans interested in higher 
education. As of January, 1983, there were twenty-seven public colleges 
and universities in the state. The current name and location of each follows: 


Current Public Institutions of Higher Education in Oklahoma (1983) 


Comprchensive Universities 
1. University of Oklahoma Norman 
2. Oklahoma State University Stillwater 


Senior Universities 


3. Central State University Edmond 
4. East Central Oklahoma State University Ada 
5. Northeastern Oklahoma State University Tahlequah 
6. Northwestern Oklahoma State University Alva 
7. Southeastern Oklahoma State University Durant 
8. Southwestern Oklahoma State University Weatherford 
9. Cameron University Lawton 
10. Langston University Langston 
11. Oklahoma Panhandle State University Goodwell 
12. University of Science and Arts Chickasha 


Special Institution 
13. Oklahoma College of Osteopathic Medicine Tulsa 
and Surgery 
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Two-Year Colleges 


14. Carl Albert Junior College Poteau 
15. Rogers State College Claremore 
16. Connors State College Warner 
17. Eastern Oklahoma State College Wilburton 
18. El Reno Junior College El Reno 
19. Murray State College Tishomingo 
20. Northeastern A & M College Miami 
21. Northern Oklahoma College Tonkawa 
22. Oscar Rose Junior College Midwest City 
23. Seminole Junior College Seminole 
24. South Oklahoma City Junior College Oklahoma City 
25. Tulsa Junior College Tulsa 
26. Western Oklahoma State College Altus 


. Sayre Junior College Sayre 


Oklahoma became a state as a result of the union of two territories— 
‘‘Indian Territory’ in the eastern half of the state and ‘‘Oklahoma Territo- 
ry’’ in the western half. The Cherokee Nation had established institutions of 
at least academy level by 1849. As of 1900 several religious denominations 
and other groups had established similar institutions. This eventually led to 
efforts to keep the institutions established by the state equally divided 
between the two territories. Individuals familiar with the geography of 
Oklahoma well recognize a nearly equal division of the institutions listed 
above between the two former territories out of which the state was made. 

It is appropriate for this paper, therefore, to consider first the development 
of education in Indian Territory. Building on that foundation, then, a 
discussion of the founding of four-year colleges and universities, both 
before and after Statehood was achieved will follow. A description of the 
founding of the two-year colleges in Oklahoma is presented in the final 
section. 

To appreciate today’s educational system and opportunities, we should 
know something of the background upon which it is built. This section is an 
attempt to provide that background and should suggest the existence of a rich 
tradition. 

Struggles for higher education started with the arrival of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Many of their leaders, having attended eastern colleges, realized the 
value of higher education and wanted the same opportunities for their 
people. Four leaders of the Cherokee Tribe, John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, E. 
C. Boudinot, and John Rollin Ridge had attended Cornwall in Connecticut. 
These men were leaders in the Cherokee Constitutional Convention meeting 
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in New Echota, July, 1827. Their influence was evidently felt, for the report 
of the Convention stated that: 


Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment, the preservation of liberty, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education, shall forever be encouraged in this 
nation. 


This report obviously encouraged the development of educational facili- 
ties. Twelve years later, in 1839, the National Council adopted the following 
resolution: 


That all facilities and the means for promoting education, by the 
establishing of schools and the diffusion of general intelligence shall be 
afforded by legislation, commensurate with the importance of such. 


It is interesting to note that the Cherokees were very active in getting 
schools established. Following the actions of the National Council in 1839, a 
Superintendent of Education was designated and eleven public schools were 
provided by November, 1841. Money to fund the schools was set aside in 
1842 and 1843. Money was also provided for the education of orphan 
children. Additional schools were established from time to time and by 1850 
a total of thirty-two public schools had been established. In 1869 two schools 
were established for the children of Negro freedmen. 

The Cherokees were also interested in advanced education, but they did 
not feel financially able to start schools at the higher level until 1849. During 
that year the Cherokee Council passed an act establishing two schools for 
advanced learning. The National Female Seminary was located three miles 
southeast and the National Male Seminary one and one-half miles southwest 
of Tahlequah. Erection of buildings for the two schools was started im- 
mediately and they were completed in 1850. The Seminaries were opened in 
May, 1851 and were the first schools for advanced education in Oklahoma. 
Authorities differ on whether the Seminaries provided college level work, 
but they nonetheless made a significant contribution to our educational 
traditions. The first classes graduated in 1855; however, the schools were 
closed from the beginning of the Civil War until 1875 for lack of funds. Even 
though there were financial problems and other hardships, there is evidence 
that many young men and women compieted the course of study. Several 
hundred others, having attended part-time, had the advantage of some 
educational training. 

The Female Seminary, burned in 1887 and rebuilt in 1889, was consid- 
ered one of the finest school buildings in the southwest. Sold to the State of 
Oklahoma in 1909, it currently houses the Administration of Northeastern 
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Oklahoma State University in Tahlequah. A visitor to the Northeastern 
campus can get an idea of the importance of an education to the Cherokee 
Nation. The two Seminaries were combined in September, 1909. 

The course of study offered by the Seminaries provided an interesting 
contrast to ones found in present day institutions of higher learning. We may 
assume it was considered appropriate for the times and the training the 
Seminaries were trying to provide. Requirements for entry were basically 
high school courses; for those not qualified the Seminaries provided a 
Preparatory Department. 

Boarding students paid five dollars per month in advance, or forty-five 
dollars for the school year. This sum paid for board, room, laundry, lights, 
fuel, textbooks and all necessary supplies. Students had to furnish only 
personal comforts: blankets, linens, towels, toilet articles and other personal 
needs. The National Council provided that students whose parents could not 
pay the tuition and board would be accepted. 

The Cherokee Nation was the only one of the five Civilized Tribes that 
made any effort to build institutions of advanced levels. However, Councils 
of other tribes passed legislation that authorized the selection and sending of 
young men and women to good colleges in the United States to obtain a 
classical education. Such action resulted in many young men and women 
going to colleges in adjoining states and in the east. Furthermore, similar 
legislation led to the formation of academies designed to prepare the brighter 
young men and women among the tribes for college entrance. 

The United States government also established schools of elementary 
level on reservations. Among these was the Chilocco Industrial School 
established in January, 1884. The emphasis was on agriculture. Thereafter, 
the government changed its policy and encouraged young men and women 
interested in college work to attend state or denominational colleges. 

Missionaries worked among the Indians from very early times. The 
Moravians are considered the real pioneers among Protestant denominations 
in promoting educational opportunities for the Indian Tribes. Their work led 
to the establishment of schools by the Friends in 1795, the Baptists in 1807, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 1810, Episcopalians in 1815, and 
the Methodists in 1816. 

As a result of the missionary effort several denominational colleges and 
seminaries sprang up in Indian Territory. Among them were Bacone (Bap- 
tist) at Muskogee, 1880 (started as Indian University in Tahlequah); Henry 
Kendall College (Presbyterian) at Muskogee, 1894 (now University of Tulsa 
at Tulsa); Spaulding Institute (Methodist) at Muskogee, 1888 (started as 
Harrell International Institute); Hargrove College (Methodist) at Ardmore, 
1895; and Presbyterian College at Durant, 1894. 

Bacone College deserves special mention. It is the oldest institution for 
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advanced education in Oklahoma. A co-educational institution, Bacone was 
established as Indian University by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society of New York in 1880. It was designed to benefit all the Indians in 
North America. As of 1923 fourteen different tribes from six different states 
were represented in its student body. It has operated without interruption or 
suspension since its establishment. Now a junior college, the school’s 
support comes from tuition fees, income from a farm of 300 acres, the 
American Baptist Home Missica Society and an endowment fund. 

In addition to early beginnings in Indian Territory, educational activities 
of an advanced level were begun in Oklahoma Territory following its formal 
recognition. Several religious denominations opened colleges in Oklahoma 
Territory. The following are mentioned as examples of this development: 


Kingfisher College in Kingfisher by the Congregational Church on 120 
acres of ground east of town. Established September 1894. Closed 
1923. 


Oklahoma Baptist College at Blackwell in 1899. Blackwell’s bid for 
the college was accepted and the main building was laid out October 
13, 1900. Closed in 1911, it was moved to Shawnee and became the 
present Oklahoma Baptist University. 


Epworth University was located in Oklahoma City by the Methodist 
Churches in 1901. The city donated 240 acres of land for its establish- 
ment. The first session opened September 4, 1904. Disagreement 
between the two wings of the church arose causing it to be closed in 
1911. It eventually re-opened as Oklahoma City University in 1919. 


Public higher education began in Oklahoma with the first meeting of 
Oklahoma Territorial Legislature in the fall of 1890, following the passage 
of the Organic Act by Congress in May, 1890. The first Territorial Legisla- 
ture named Guthrie as the temporary capital. The Act also provided for the 
establishment of several educational institutions: The University, an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and a Normal School. Guthrie and Okla- 
homa City vied for the capital to be located within their bounds, while 
Edmond, El Reno, Kingfisher and Stillwater were interested in becoming 
the location of the Normal school. The proposal was advanced that the 
capital remain in Guthrie and the University, A & M College, and the 
Normal school be combined into one institution and located in Oklahoma 
City. As might be expected, some strongly favored and some bitterly 
opposed the proposal. This only served to intensify the struggle and led to a 
compromise solution embodied in the action of the Territorial Legislature in 
its first session. The Legislature finally acted and Governor Steele signed 
bills with the following provisions: 
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December 19, 1890, placing the University in Norman, Oklahoma 


December 24, 1890, placing the A & M College in Stillwater, Oklaho- 
ma and the Normal School in Edmond, Oklahoma 


Some historians feel this legislation set the precedent for the multiplicity 
of state institutions we have today and in some respects has given the state a 
unique reputation in the matter of an educational system. 

Each school in the state system started with the community donating land, 
usually forty acres, or money or both. Norman provided forty acres of land 
and $10,000 for the University. The first University enrollment was in the 
fall of 1892, but the Normal School was the first to actually enroll students. 
There were four departments in the University’s initial organization, the 
Collegiate Department (name changed to Arts and Science in 1900), the 
Pharmaceutical Department, Music Department, and the Preparatory De- 
partment. The first president is said to have insisted on this Department to 
serve citizens of the Territory who wanted to attend college but could not 
satisfy the entrance requirements. A regular four year high school program 
was offered for this purpose. This Department was closed at the end of the 
1910-11 school year. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 provided for the establishment of an agricultural 
and mechanical college in each state of the Union. The prevailing opinion in 
the Territorial Legislature was that to benefit under this Act, the University 
and the A & M College should be two separate and distinct institutions. The 
citizens of Stillwater acted promptly, setting aside eighty acres of land and 
providing $10,000 to secure the assignment of the college. As specified in 
the Morrill Act, the Legislature provided that the college be run for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanical arts. From this beginning we have the 
present day Oklahoma State University. 

Action by the Territorial Legislature in 1897, taking advantage of the 
provisions of the Morrill Act of 1890, established an Agricultural and 
Normal University at Langston to train the colored citizens of Oklahoma in 
Normal, Collegiate, Industrial, and Agricultural courses. The people of 
Langston donated forty acres of land for its establishment. The legislature 
appropriated $5,000 to get it in operation and two years later, 1899, 
appropriated an additional $10,000. Later, funds were received from the 
Federal Government as provided for under the second Morrill Act, and 
Langston University began to expand and grow. 

There was sentiment that the state should provide a college exclusively for 
women. Accordingly, the first legislature after statehood provided in 1908 
that an Industrial Institute and College for Women be established and located 
in Chickasha. A rancher named Sparks donated twenty acres of land for the 
college in honor of his daughter, Nellie Sparks, who had died while attend- 
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ing a Missouri school. The first dormitory, completed in 1913, was named 
Nellie Sparks Hall in her honor. By a special act of the legislature in 1916, 
the institution’s name was changed to the Oklahoma College for Women. 
The programs of study emphasized home economics and fine arts. In 1967 
the name was again changed to the Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts; and in 
1974 was changed once again to University of Science and Arts of Oklaho- 
ma. The college became a co-educational institution in 1967. 

Another public four-year college that has contributed to the state’s public 
higher education program is present day Oklahoma Panhandle State Univer- 
sity. It was established by legislative act, in 1909, at Goodwell, as a high 
school level institution designed to provide training in the agriculture and 
mechanical arts. By 1916 ten acres of ground had been acquired for the 
campus, eighty acres for demonstration purposes, and seventy-two acres for 
general farm purposes. The school seemed to grow from the very beginning. 
In 1922 its purpose was modified and it became a junior college. Programs in 
manual training and teacher training were added to train teachers for the 
western counties. Adding junior and senior years of study, it was designated 
as a senior college in 1925. 

The publicly supported teachers’ colleges started as two-year Normal 
Schools. They went through a series of name changes until today each one 
carries the words ‘‘State University’’ as a part of its full title. The full name 
of each one identifies the part of the state in which it is located and the area it 
was established to serve. A listing of these colleges follows: 


1. Central State Normal—Edmond—1890. The town set aside forty 
acres of ground and raised $5,000 to start the school. First classes were 
held in 1891. Main building of brick completed in 1893, two others of 
stone added in 1894 and 1895. (Now Central State University) 

. Northwestern State Normal—Alva—1897. The town donated forty 
acres of land and $5,000. First administration building completed in 
1899. Science Hall and heating plant added in 1907. (Now Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma State University) 

. Southwestern State Normal—Weatherford—1901. Citizens provided 
forty acres of land and $5,000. First building completed 1902, the 

_ second one in 1909. (Now Southwestern Oklahoma State University) 

. Northeastern State Normal—Tahlequah—1909. The legislature 
appropriated $45,000 to purchase the Cherokee National Female 
Seminary building and the forty-acre campus. An auditorium was 
added in 1919. The seminary building is a part of the university today. 
(Now Northeastern Oklahoma State University) 

. East Central State Normal—Ada—1909. Legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for erecting an administration and classroom building but 
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none for maintenance and operation. Citizens of Ada advanced money 
for these until next session of the legislature. (Now East Central 
Oklahoma State University) 

. Southeastern State Normal—Durant— 1909. Legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for an administration building. Another $100,000 in 1919 
for an education building and $158,000 in 1923 for an auditorium and 
science hall. (Now Southeastern State University) 


The first years were a constant struggle for existence. Appropriations 
were small, none specifically designated for buildings or maintenance, and 
there was frequent turn-over of presidents and faculty. Nearly all communi- 
ties donated land for a campus and a few raised money for the first building. 
Some citizens questioned the need for ‘*so many Normal Schools’’ and 
proposed that several be closed. These kinds of problems and struggles 
continued until 1919 when the Normal Schools were made four year colleges 
and names changed to Teachers Colleges. The State Board of Education had 
studied teacher training in the United States and decided Oklahoma needed a 
program of teacher training in harmony with programs nation-wide. A 
course of study was implemented to meet requirements for accreditation by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
purpose of training teachers. Qualifications for faculty were raised, and 
four-year training programs put into effect, leading to the development of 
baccalaureate level programs and changing the names of all six to reflect that 
development. The names were changed to Teachers College on December 
29, 1919, and the four year programs went into operation the following 
September. 

These changes proved advantageous. Enrollments doubled within five 
years and appropriations for salaries, buildings and maintenance increased. 
Better trained and experienced faculty were appointed, resulting in better 
trained public school teachers with longer tenures of teaching and better 
programs for children. The change also led to recognition and accreditation 
for membership in American Association of Teachers Colleges. The role of 
the original Normal Schools was changed two more times. In each case, 
functions were expanded and names changed accordingly. The names were 
changed to ‘‘State Colleges’’ in1939, and the final change of names to 
**State Universities’’ occurred in '973. 

Although this paper focuses on Oklahoma public colleges and universi- 
ties, it is worthwhile to discuss the merits of junior college education. The 
junior college movement in Oklahoma started almost accidentally. Actually 
junior colleges were not in the mind of the legislature when, in 1908, 
legislation was enacted providing for establishing agricultural institutes at 
the secondary school level in the Oklahoma Supreme Court Districts. They 
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were to be operated by the State Commission of Agriculture and Industrial 
Education. This led to establishing the following institutions that are cur- 
rently in operation: 


Established 


as Became 
Agricultural Junior 
Current Name Location Institute College 
Murray State College Tishomingo 1908 1924 
Conners State College Warner 1908 1927 
Eastern Oklahoma State 
College Wilburton 1908 1927 
Cameron University Lawton 1908 1927 
Oklahoma Panhandle State 
University Goodwell 1908 1921 
Northeastern Oklahoma 
A & M College Miami 1919 1924 


Additionally, agricultural schools were established at Helena and Broken 
Arrow in the 1908 action. However, these operated only a few years and 
closed permanently. Cameron and Panhandle later became four-year col- 
leges, Panhandle in 1924 and Cameron in 1966 (as of 1974, Cameron 
University). 

Municipal junior colleges appeared next on the scene. They were de- 
veloped during the decades between the two World Wars under a permissive 
interpretation of the authority of local school districts. In all, there were 
thirty-five such ‘‘institutions’’ established. Many were of short tenure— 
lasting only one or two years. Others opened and closed only to open again 
for another brief time. Most seldom enrolled more than three score students, 
and all operated as extensions of local high schools, customarily utilizing 
both high school buildings and faculty. As of the present date, five of the 
formerly municipal colleges are operating as state junior colleges. Today 
they are known as Carl Albert Junior College (Poteau), El Reno Junior 
College, Seminole Junior College, Western Oklahoma State Junior College 
(Altus), and Sayre Junior College. 

Two of the current junior colleges were established as University prepara- 
tory schools, Northern Oklahoma College and Rogers State College. North- 
ern, at Tonkawa, is the ov:iy currently operating public junior college whose 
founding pre-dates statsiiood. It was established as a preparatory school for 
the University in 1901 by the Territorial Legislature. Its college department 
was added by State Legislation in 1920. Rogers State, known recently as 
Claremore Junior College and before that as Oklahoma Military Academy, 
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has had a checkered career. Its establishment as a University preparatory 
school (following statehood in 1909) was intended to create a balance 
between the number of collegiate level institutions in both Indian and 
Oklahoma Territory. In 1919 it was reorganized as Oklahoma Military 
Academy, and junior college level work was added in 1923. The military 
academy function has been terminated within the last fifteen years, and it 
operated as Claremore Junior College until the current academic year. 

Community colleges were established in the two major metropolitan 
centers of the state in the late 1960’s, Tulsa Junior College, Oscar Rose 
Junior College, and South Oklahoma City Junior College. All three are fully 
state colleges as of this date. They serve the rapidly growing need for 
two-year, community college programs demonstrated by the people of the 
Oklahoma City region and the Tulsa metropolitan area. 

The functions of Oklahoma junior colleges relate both to levels and 
disciplines of education. All junior colleges offer the first two years of study 
beyond high school, usually referred to as lower division, and confer the 
associate degree for successful completion of prescribed courses for that 
level of study. Functions of junior colleges related to areas of education at 
the lower division level normally include both academic and non-academic 
(or community service) courses designed to: 


1. Provide basic general education; 


2. Provide for transfer credit to institutions offering advanced programs; 

3. Provide technical-vocational education to prepare students for entry 
into employment after completing the junior college programs; and, 

4. Provide compensatory instruction for the student whose high school 
preparation has not qualified him for college-level work. 


At present, most state supported junior colleges and some of the commu- 
nity colleges provide all four functions. However, it is assumed that these 
institutions will need to assume more responsibility in the future for provid- 
ing adult education and counseling service, for both young persons and 
adults. As we review the origins, development, and present day status of 
public colleges and universities in Oklahoma, the conclusion is reached that 
problems of settlement, the division of territories, and creation of higher 
education institutions were solved in a manner that has served the interests of 
the people. Presently, the state is recognized as having a higher education 
system of high quality. It is moving toward the time, in the not too distant 
future, when it will have a system that ranks among the best in the nation. 
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The Potential of Adult Education 
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The scope of adult education activities covers the spectrum from adult 
basic education to professional continuing education. It-cicompasses a 
variety of full-time and part-time activities that are generally considered to 
be outside of traditional academic pursuits. At times, adult students have 
appeared to belong to no one and at others they appear to belong to everyone. 
As federal funds and the market place provided opportunity for financial 
gain, many agencies entered the market place in the hope of financial gain or 
a new clientele. 

It has become a question of ‘‘whose students are these?’’ These are 
students who are no longer children but are eager for an opportunity for 
learning: people who exhibit the desire, need and energy to pursue a variety 
of learning activities, who are searching for an opportunity, a new career, a 
rewarding experience, or the pursuit of a dream. Without an adequate 
system of adult learning activities, they may need to defer or abandon their 
pursuits. 

Schools have struggled for the past two hundred years with the problem of 
providing a basic level of literacy, yet, in the United States, 74 million 
people function at a marginal educational'level or below. Twenty-six million 
adults are functionally illiterate and 46 million lack functional proficiency. 
Forty-five million adults lack a high school diploma.' In the state of 
Oklahoma this statistic translates into 39 percent of the adult population.” 
This is an immense problem that is exacerbated by our developing technical 
society and changing job market which demand skills at higher than a basic 
literacy. 

Our society has relied upon the education of children to ensure a develop- 
ing and expanding literacy and economic development. It seems that this 
assumption has left behind a legacy of under-educated and ill-educated 
adults. These adults must face the future with a lack of opportunity to pursue 
a career in our newly developing technology. In 1950, 17 percent of all jobs 
in the workforce were in the area of information processing. In ten years, 75 
percent will be information and communications processors.* 

Although Adult Basic Education Programs have existed for approximate- 
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ly twenty years, the number of adults who are plagued by the lack of basic 
education has grown. Only a few states have pursued a purposeful plan for 
the basic education of their under-educated adults. These states have shown 
that when education is available, adults will take every chance to upgrade 
their skills. 

The economic conditions in the United States, along with changing 
gender role expectations, have created a dramatic transition in the work- 
force. In the past century, the number of women in the total workforce has 
grown from slightly over 2.5 million to over 43 million, and from almost 15 
percent of all women age 10 and over in 1880 to 51 percent of all women age 
16 years and older in 1979.* What is more dramatic is that, of women in the 
25-34-year-old age group, 64 percent were in the workforce in 1979.° 

Adult women, more than any other group, are returning to education and 
training in record numbers. This change in role expectation and career 
development has created an amazing transition both in higher education and 
in the workplace. The 1980 census predicts that by 1985, 40 percent of all 
college students will be over 25 years of age.° The percentage of change 
from 1970-74 for college enrollment by women showed that there was an 
increase of 27 percent for ages 20-22, 29 percent for ages 23-25, 108 
percent for ages 26-29, and 95 percent for ages 30-34.’ The use of education 
as a re-entry into the economic system is not a new phenomenon, but the 
extent of this adult influx into education after the age of twenty-five is a new 
development. The vast majority of these new students are part-time evening 
students pursuing education while maintaining a ful! or part-time job. The 
education enterprise must recognize that special circumstances of adulthood 
and the economic system create unique problems for the adult learner. 

People between the ages of 25 and 44, born during the so-called ‘*baby 
boom’’ will be members of the largest population group in the United States 
in the 1980’s.* The sheer number of persons in this age group and the 
proportion of women will have a dramatic effect upon education in all 
educational delivery systems. The rapidly changing job markets and 
replacement needs will strain already poorly staffed delivery systen:s. Ac- 
cording to Peter Drucker, demand for education is actually going up, not 
down. What is going down, and fairly fast, is demand for traditional 
education in traditional schools. There are more than 30 million continuing 
education enrollments annually. Less than half are in colleges and universi- 
ties.” One of the most dramatic changes in enrollment has occurred in 
vocational technical education. In Oklahoma, vocational education has 
exhibited one of the most dramatic changes. In 1974, there were approx- 
imately 10,000 part-time adult enrollments in vocational education in Okla- 
homa. This total grew to nearly 62,000 enrollments by 1981.'° 

If the role-change and demographic data concerning women in work and 
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education roles has been dramatic, the changing demographic data in rela- 
tion to older Americans is overwhelming. In 1900, only one in 25 Americans 
was over 65; in 1980, one in 9 Americans was over 65; by the year 2020, one 
in 6 Americans will be over 65 years of age.'' Older adults are active and 
energetic in a variety of educational activities. In 1979, nearly 2 million 
Americans age 55 and over were pursuing higher education. '? Their reasons 
for pursuing higher education and continuing education are quite different 
from those of adults in the middle of their career life-time. Older students 
choose education for two predominant reasons: learning for learning’s sake, 
and social contact and the activity of learning. '* The increase in the number 
of older Americans has had a dramatic effect upon both education and the 
economic system. The change from a predominantly youth-oriented society 
has brought into focus issues of both retirement and productivity. As late as 
1890 more than 85 percent of American men over the age of 65 were still 
gainfully employed. Today fewer than 25 percent of men in this age group 
are in the labor force.'* This change to mandatory retirement has had an 
effect on the workforce. The anticipation of an average of 15 to 20 years of 
productive life after retirement has led many older Americans to turn to 
learning as a source of social contact and activity. Many are also seeking a 
second career. 

According to a 1978 survey conducted by Psychology Today, most people 
would continue working even if they could live comfortably for the rest of 
their lives without doing so.'* It should be noted that this survey was taken 
among predominantly white-collar workers. The data from blue-collar 
workers is much different. The education enterprise has not addressed this 
potentially productive period after mandatory retirement. We would not 
consider any other fifteen-year adult time span to be nonproductive, but we 
seem to ignore the potential productivity in those over 65. We passively, if 
not actively, discriminate against older adults who endeavor to make career 
changes in later life. Most people work first of all for economic needs, but 
work also supplies a source of status, prestige, independence, social con- 
tacts, and fills time.'° Work is important to most adults. Education and 
training are the answer most older Americans are choosing to change careers 
and increase social activity. 

Norman Kurland has postulated eleven assumptions about the nature of 
Adult Learning. 


We know that most learning that people do occurs without any **‘educa- 
tion.’ Two of the most complex skills we ever learn—walking and 
talking—occur almost entirely without any formal teaching. And 
throughout our adult lives we continue to learn without any deliberate 
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intention—our own or others’. In addition, most of the deliberate 
learning we do is self-initiated and self-directed. 


We know that when we do try to educate, sometimes no discernible 
learning occurs, and often the outcomes are not what we desired or 
intended. 


We know that development does not end when we become adult but 
continues throughout life. Learning both propels us from stage to stage 
and helps us cope with the changing conditions of each stage. Educa- 
tion can help smooth the transitions—for adults as well as for youth. 


We know that society is no longer stable. The world in which we live as 
adults is not the world of the years of our formal schooling in youth. 


We know that the rate of growth in knowledge makes impossible the 
accumulation in youth of intellectual capital that will serve through life 
without being replenished. 


We know, in any case, that it is not just the content of what we learn but 
the skills and attitudes that are important, and these are never learned 
once and for all; they develop continuously in response to changing life 
circumstances. 


We know that while some of us learn to learn at an early age and keep on 


learning throughout life, most of us, from time to time, do need help. 


We know that those who have had the most education tend to get more. 


We know, moreover, that those who have the most education tend to 
get better jobs, have higher incomes, and report better health and 
happiness (though the exact connection is not clear). 


We also know that no society, ours included, has done very well with 
those who are disadvantaged at birth. Neither youth or adult education 
has achieved the kind of equity in life chances that idealists envision. 
(We are told, however, by Benjamin Bloom and others, that under the 
right circumstances nearly every person can learn what anyone can 
learn). 


We know that millions of adults enjoy learning, participate actively ina 
tremendous array of formal and informal learning activities, and spend 
their own money do to so.'” 


With the rate of change in our adult population, the number of occupations 
an adult will hold within their lifetime has been multiplied. The ability to 
move laterally or horizontally in our economic system depends upon the 
ability to learn new skills and reapply old skills. The future seems to belong 
to those educational programs that can adapt to the changing demographics 
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and adult needs. The noted Black poet Langston Hughes expresses eloquent- 
ly the dilemma of adults who are searching for personal and professional 
fulfillment, ‘*What happens to a dream deferred? Does it dry up like a raisin 
in the sun?” 
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In 1917, Oklahoma became the tenth state in the Union to accept Federal 
funds to support vocational education. Officially, this was the beginning of 
vocational education in Oklahoma. However, in reality, it simply marked a 
new era in an educational concept as old as civilization itself. 

In fact, the beginning of all vocational education is almost coincidal with 
the beginning of man! By necessity, early man participated in a form of 
vocational education through his efforts to teach his children the basic 
life-sustaining skills. Primitive people have always been acutely aware of 
the fact that survival skills must be passed from one generation to another as 
a matter of preservation of the species. However, as cultures advance, so 
does the complexity of life and lifework. The demand for basic skills is 
compounded by emerging needs for training in cultural folkways, religion, 
government, and various economic, social, and family responsibilities. 
Still, in simple cultures, transfer of these diverse skills remains a function of 
preserving life and lifestyle and not a separate entity called—education. 

Education, vocational or otherwise, as something apart from basic sur- 
vival activity, developed in more highly civilized societies. As civilization 
progressed along its evolutionary path, survival skills were redefined and 
minimized. Man learned to communicate through the written word and 
compute detailed mathematical calculations. Life became more than sur- 
vival, and education became more than a necessity. The concept of formal 
education for a few elite and vocational training for the masses gained a 
strong foothold that stubbornly persists even in the most *‘modern”’ civiliza- 
tions. In many cultures there also remains the stigma of vocational training 
having a lower class distinction than formal education. Perhaps the influence 
of the Greek/Roman philosophy is largely responsible for class lines in 
western education. The Greeks and, later, the Romans developed highly 
specialized systems of training workers in specified skills and arts; there was 
an obvious prejudice against people who ‘‘worked,’’ as opposed to the 
formally educated elite who did not engage in any form of labor. 

The spread of Christianity into the Greek/Roman world had a mildly 
profound effect on work and education for workers. The teachings of Christ 
with its solid Jewish background, established work as both necessary and 
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honorable. Still, as western civilization spread through Europe, formal 
education remained the privilege ot a chosen few, leaving vocational train- 
ing to slaves and other lower classes. 

As the Roman Empire declined, the vocational training as well as formal 
education was perpetuated by monks in the widely scattered monasteries, 
especially of the Benedictine order.' Outside the monasteries, apprentice- 
ship was the principal mode of vocational training up until the nineteenth 
century. 

With the advent of the industrial revolution, vocational education took a 
new approach. In many jobs, apprenticeships were no longer practical, yet 
demands were increasing for trained workers. One solution to the problem 
was the formation of the Mechanics Institute in Great Britain. At one time 
over twenty-five thousand members sought training. However, the experi- 
ment met with little success because the generally low educational levels of 
workers made it difficult for them to receive training in lecture form. The 
United States developed several Mechanics Institutes; the most famous 
being the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia which was based on the principle 
of combining general education and vocational education. This combination 
proved to be the key to success in European as well as American vocational 
education endeavors. By the mid-nineteenth century, vocational education, 
expressed in a wide variety of forms, was popular and widely practiced 
throughout Britain, Germany, Sweden, Italy, France, and Russia. In Amer- 
ica the growth of vocational education came only after the Civil War. The 
prime factor in motivating the new emphasis on vocational training was the 
Morrill Act of 1862. This act provided land to endow, support, and maintain 
state colleges devoted to agricultural and mechanical arts. Even though the 
Act was conceived as a way to help farmers, who constituted 70% of the 
workforce at that time, it was to influence a great change in attitude 
regarding the scope of vocational education. Liberal and practical education 
was advocated in the same institution of higher learning. This led to both a 
higher status for vocational education and a wider educational opportunity 
for more Americans.” Vocationalism in these land grant colleges was to be 
the pioneer example for vocationalism in all areas of education. 

Oklahoma’s vocational education development also had roots in the 
agriculture and mechanical college concept. Oklahoma territories’ first 
legislative assembly (1890) took the initial step in implementing vocational 
education. Stillwater, through shrewd political maneuvering involving the 
vote for location of the capital, was assigned a site for Oklahoma Territorial 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and vocational education was 
launched.* However, the white lawmakers were not really the first to make a 
concentrated step in the area of vocational education. The Five Civilized 
Tribes, forced to settle Oklahoma in the 1830's, brought their own ideas for 
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formal vocational education. Many tribal boarding schools were established 
and offered instruction in agriculture, mechanics and domestic science.* 
Most continued in operation until statehood, and some have functioned until 
modern times under the auspices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The onset of statehood provided yet another round of support for voca- 
tional education. William H. Murray, president of the first state con- 
stitutional convention, was so committed to the value of vocational educa- 
tion that he guaranteed its inclusion in the state constitution (Section 7, 
Article 13). 

Evon Cameron, State Superintendent at the time, was also extremely 
supportive. He pointed out that the Oklahoma Constitution was the only one 
in the world to provide for, in essence, vocational education. He said, **In 
olden days we educated our boys and girls to be ladies and gentlemen. Now 
we are teaching them to be men and women.’’> With the philosophical 
support of state leaders, and soon to come, vital federal allocation of funds, 
the young state of Oklahoma had an enviable headstart on many of the states 
in the field of vocational education. 

On February 23, 1917, the historic Smith-Hughes act was passed, which 
allocated federal matching funds to states to establish vocational education 
programs primarily in the areas of agriculture, trade and industrial, and 
home economics. The U.S. Office of Education approved the Oklahoma 
state plan in November, 1917, and vocational education was officially 
initiated with appropriations for almost $140,000 in state and federal mon- 
ies, although expenditures were only $15,000 (state money) since it was so 
late in the year.° 

Vocational education was an instant success in Oklahoma, primarily in 
vocational agriculture and home economics. Of course vocational agricul- 
ture was popular because the majority of Oklahomans lived and worked in a 
rural, agrarian setting. Home economics, which was devoted almost com- 
pletely to girls as Vo-Ag was to boys, was molded to prepare young 
Oklahoma females for their roles as rural wives and mothers. The role of 
vocational education and the evolution of the Oklahoma economy are 
closely interrelated. From statehood until World War II, the Oklahoma 
economy was based on agriculture and oil with the majority of the citizens 
involved in agriculture. Only after state leaders of the later 1940's began to 
realize the need to diversify the economy, did vocational education also 
begin to expand its applications. Although agriculture and home economics 
retain their strength as the core of vocational education in Oklahoma, their 
scope has greatly expanded to provide for the needs of modern Oklahomans. 
And vocational education has used its sound base to grow into a network that 
provides skill and training in education for almost anyone already in or 
preparing to enter the job market. 
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The success of the program can be traced largely through the careers of 
leaders in the field beginning with J. B. Perky, teacher, supervisor, and state 
director of vocational education (1928-1967). He was a master at organiz- 
ing, financing and leading people. A nationally recognized leader, Perky 
nurtured, persuaded, modified and pushed Oklahoma vocational education 
through depression, dust bowl, war, and economic development and di- 
versification. When Dr. Francis Tuttle succeeded Perky in 1967, vocational 
education was soundly organized with permanent headquarters in Stillwater, 
and, more importantly, soundly established throughout the state. As Dr. 
Tuttle began to build on that base, vocational education headed for an even 
brighter era. Armed with support from ‘*Perky’s team’’ and the Legislative 
Funding Act of 1968, Dr. Tuttle, a sound leader and decisionmaker, has 
made great increases in the number of programs in agriculture, trade and 
industrial, home economics, distributive education, business and office, and 
health education. Virtually every community in the state is touched by some 
form of vocational education. As of 1982, Tuttle and his many assistants 
were directing expenditures of approximately $150 million dollars in feder- 
al, state and local monies, reserved for Oklahoma vocational education. 

Oklahoma is nationally recognized as one of the top five states in the 
nation in vocational education, and rightly so. Vocational education pro- 
vides training in such varied settings as public schools, area vocational- 
technical schools, special, disadvantaged/handicapped programs, and train- 
ing for industry (a program to attract diversified industry to Oklahoma). 
With occupational predictions showing 80% of the 1980’s workforce as blue 
collar, Oklahoma is indeed fortunate to have been blessed with leaders who 
saw a place for vocational education in a rural, agrarian setting and were 
broad-minded and far-sighted enough to build and conform that education to 
meet the modern demands of a highly diversified, growing urban as well as 
rural Oklahoma. 
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Industrial arts education, broadly conceived, may never have been tried as 
a public school subject in Oklahoma, or for that matter, even in the nation as 
a whole. Industrial arts courses are being taught; however, the limited nature 
of these courses may well cause them to be labeled as pre-vocational and not 
industrial arts. 

The basic purpose of this article is to promote thinking on the part of the 
reader concerning the problems of general education and particularly the 
problems of industrial arts. Curriculum studies have done little to add to the 
understanding of industrial arts, even to the extent that those professionals in 
industrial arts do not often differentiate the three components of **Industrial 
Education.”’ The broad purpose of industrial arts, the first component of 
industrial education, is to prepare all young people to live in and effectively 
cope with our industrial, and hopefully democratic, society. Vocational 
education, a secondary component, is recognized as providing preparation 
in a skill to be used for gainful employment or as a process of upgrading or 
retraining in skilled occupations. The third component is technical education 
which prepares an individual for employment in technical positions, i.e., 
jobs which are at a technical level far above vocational skill training. 
Vocational and technical education have a limited application in that they 
provide for only particular people in singular industrial roles.' 

This article deals with vocational and technical education only in- 
cidentally. The people of the state of Oklahoma should be well aware that 
there are few institutions in the state which are solely devoted to technical 
education. In light of the continued statewide talk about bringing high-tech 
industries into Oklahoma, one may well wonder where personnel will be 
trained. The area vocational-technical high schools, whose emphasis is on 
vocations, job skills, and job placement, may be asked to shift that emphasis 
more toward technical education. 

An understanding of industrial arts requires a look at its historical roots. In 
1924, Bonser and Mossman defined industrial arts. 


As a subject for educative purposes, industrial arts is a study of the 
changes made by man in the forms of materials to increase their values, 
and of the problems of life related to these changes.” 


; 
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In 1927, Snedden and Warner added their opinion. 


The one kind (vocational-industrial education) will be organized more 
and more consciously and purposively for specific vocational ends, the 
other (industrial arts) for the cultural or developmental ends of general 
education.’ . . . The controlling purposes will be developmental and 
appreciational rather than the formal training or the prevocational 
training now alleged to control.* 


In the 1930’s and 1940's, the definition of industrial arts was further refined. 
Gordon O. Wilber, Director of Industrial Arts Teacher Education at State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York, stated: 


. . . industrial arts will be defined as those phases of general education 
which deal with industry—its evolution, organization, materials, 
occupations, processes, and products—and with the problems resulting 
from the industrial and technological nature of society.° 


‘*General Education,’’ often referred to as the liberal or liberating arts, 
prepares all people to meet their own needs and those needs of society by 
becoming more alert, cultivated, and rational individuals. The general 
education of every person ought to revolve around common skills, knowl- 
edge, understandings, attitudes, and appreciations—all of which are neces- 
sary for effective citizenship in a democratic society. Broad cultural un- 
derstandings are gained through experiences in the arts, humanities, social 
and natural sciences, languages, and mathematics.° 


General education has three principal aims or objectives: (1) to transmit 
a ‘‘way of life,’’ an important feature of our way of life lying in the fact 
that it is democratic; (2) to improve that way of life, the most feasible 
method being by training for effective critical thinking; (3) to meet the 
needs of individuals in the basic aspects of living.’ 


In order to ‘‘transmit a way of life,’ one ought to understand the 
*‘culture’’ which one is to transmit. A brief or limited look at the United 
States indicates that American life is highly industrialized and technological 
in nature. General education, charged with the responsibility of cultural 
transmission, must provide a curricular means to orient all students to living 
with industrialization and technology. Industrial arts education, through its 
studies of industry, has been envisioned as fulfilling this aim of general 
education. 

In a moderate examination of any industrial arts curriculum, it is obvious 
that practice in problem solving is a continuous activity. Critical thinking 
grows with problem solving, and again, industrial arts fulfills another aim of 
general education. 
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Well organized industrial arts classes involve the students in concrete 
operational activities such that each individual recognizes: 1) his in- 
volvement; 2) his creative efforts and their concomitant rewards; 3) team- 
work; 4) responsibilities; 5) task accomplishment and active participation; 6) 
the importance of experimentation; and 7) personal goal and vocational 
exploration. This partial list would indicate that industrial arts has fulfilled 
another aim of general education.* 

Chart Number | , from Wilber and Pendered,” analyzes how the objectives 
of industrial arts may be derived from the objectives of general education. It 
is obvious that a close relationship exists between the objectives of general 
education and the implications, objectives, and practice of industrial arts. 

A final definition of industrial arts seems appropriate. Feirer and Lind- 
beck tell us: 


. . . industrial arts is the broad study of the tools, materials, equipment, 
processes, products, and occupations of industry, pursued for general 
educational purposes in the shops and laboratories of schools.'° 


Feirer and Lindbeck go on to tell us that the key words in the above statement 
are ‘‘pursued for general educational purposes,’’ and that this one element 
distinguishes industrial arts from other facets of industrial education. Due to 
the fact that industrial arts enriches the education of all students, it is 
regarded as general education. Although all definitions of industrial arts 


recognize vocational values, *‘its prime mission at present is not to provide 
vocational specializations for students.’’'' Boyd H. Bode, expressing a 
concern with social reorganization as one of the major aims of industrial arts, 
levels a devastating criticism of any narrow conception of industrial arts. 


My concern is with the general proposition that the teaching of in- 
dustrial arts should be as much a process of shaping social outlook as it 
is anything else. It seems obvious, for example, that our present 
industrial order is in many ways an obstacle to the kind of continuous 
development for which a truly democratic order should provide oppor- 
tunity. To make this industrial order more flexible so that it will become 
a source of intellectual, social, and esthetic stimulation is one of the 
major problems of our democracy. It may fairly be claimed that a 
student has not studied industrial arts as he should, if he has not 
acquired some convictions with respect to the social reconstruction 
which is necessary if the possibilities of this field of activity are to be 
realized. Without new insights of this kind he may, indeed, be a skilled 
craftsman and perhaps a fairly well-informed person, but he cannot 
claim to be an educated man.'? 


There are three recognized or traditional types of classrooms in which 
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industrial arts teaching activities take place.'* The ‘‘comprehensive labora- 
tory’’ is thought to be the most common; however, it has been this author’s 
observation that this is not the case. The comprehensive laboratory was 
designed to provide exploratory experiences in a broad variety of industrial 
jobs, acts, or applications. Students are introduced to many phases of 
industrial activities, they are encouraged to sample, and they often find 
themselves immersed in an area of particular interest. A wide variety of 
industrial equipment is necessarily available for exploration. This multiple 
activity program is carried on simultaneously and is directed by one or more 
teachers. The number of represented industries and experiences may well be 
unlimited. 

A second classroom type, the general unit laboratory, is organized around 
and designed to provide broad experiences particular to industries or materi- 
als which are closely related. The goal is to acquire a more comprehensive 
understanding of the various facets of a trade or process of manufacturing. 
The content has greater breadth and multiple activities take place. A good 
example of a unit laboratory is an engineering graphics program which 
contains mechanical drawing, engineering graphics, architectural drawing, 
architectural renderings, blueprint reading and development, sheet metal 
drawing, oil and gas pipeline drafting, electromechanical drafting and 
possibly other facets of the graphic arts. 

The third traditional type of industrial arts laboratory is referred to as a 
‘‘unit laboratory.’’ Organized around a single specific industrial area, its 
purpose is to provide exacting and extensive experiences limited to a narrow 
area or particular industry. A major goal is the development of singular 
proficiencies through the use of contained content which can be directed 
toward rapid skill development. An example of a unit laboratory—one 
which most of us probably know and recognize—is the *‘unit wood shop.”’ 

The problems associated with each classroom type are manifold; howev- 
er, teacher expertise in terms of broad technical competencies is the problem 
most noted in relation to the comprehensive laboratory. Most literature 
indicates that the comprehensive laboratory is the least expensive of the 
three; however, the necessary variety of industrial equipment may knock an 
immense hole in a large tankroll. At this point, the author hopes that the 
reader is now able to differentiate between industrial arts, vocational educa- 
tion, and technical education. The reader should also understand the rela- 
tionship between industrial arts and general education (liberal education) 
and also understand the three settings in which industrial arts education takes 
place. 

Now, let us take a look at Oklahoma. Policy statements, wherever found, 
reflect a plan or course of action adopted by an organization and are designed 
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to influence and determine decisions. Further, policy statements are ex- 
pressions of a philosophy upon which a program is based. 


The significance of a policy or a group of rolicies therefore should be 
evident from their use as a foundation upon which to build and judge a 
program. '* 


The lack of policy statements and the behavior of those individuals who 
compose a particular professional group are also indicators of policy and 
certainly reflect a philosophical position. 

In recent discussions with industrial arts professionals, one often hears 
that raising pertinent questions caused them ‘‘to begin to think about things 
they had not addressed for years.’’ Continually encountering this statement 
would lead one to believe that industrial arts teachers in Oklahoma are 
professionally out of touch. Answers to the pertinent questions indicate that 
industrial arts teachers are not aware of the contents of this article. They are 
also not aware of the history, the philosophy, and the contemporary issues 
revolving around industrial arts, vocational education and technical educa- 
tion. The professional industrial arts teacher is generally unable to distin- 
guish between the above three areas as to the philosophical and educational 
goals and aims of each. Neither are they able to put down, in a professional 
systematic manner, their philosophy of education nor are they able to 
philosophically access themselves, their contribution to the profession, or 
the direction in which the profession is drifting. 

The intent here is not to solely blame the teachers. Colleges and universi- 
ties have been remiss in requiring of their students few if any courses in the 
history and philosophy of industrial arts. They have also been remiss in 
encouraging their graduates to acquire this much needed facet of pro- 
fessional education. Opportunities do not abound in Oklahoma for industrial 
arts teachers to become more aware of their professional heritage and 
responsibilities. 

The state of Oklahoma has been remiss in that it has not provided monies 
sufficient for the funding of leadership positions at the State Department 
level—a leadership level equal to that of vocational-technical education. 
Industrial arts, adrift rudderless, has found itself subsumed by the philoso- 
phy of vocational-technical education—an historically different philosophy 
from that of industrial arts. This lack of an understanding of the philosophi- 
cal difference has caused industrial arts to assume the aim of and become 
pre -vocational—a role which this article rejects. It would appear that in- 
dustrial arts is at the mercy of vocational education—which really hasn't 
been all that merciful—although probably not intentially. Vocational- 
technical education has its own program to support and has done so admir- 
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ably. Industrial arts professionals haven’t been nearly as industrious—if the 
reader will excuse the pun. 

Other criticisms of industrial arts are conspicuously evident. Federal 
funding for pre-vocational activities has contributed to molding industrial 
arts into this role. Thirty pieces of silver? Monies flow into vocational 
education while industrial arts is a victim of the ‘‘trickle-down theory.”’ 
Research and publications abound in vocational education while little is said 
of industrial arts. Oklahomans talk of ‘*high-tech industry”’ daily. A state 
acquiring industrial sophistication simply cannot turn its back on a proven 
program which can supply that much needed industrial sophistication. 
Programs too often depend on the individual skills and interests of the 
teacher. The teachers do what is pragmatic for them at a particular time, 
place, and setting. Their singular programs emphasize specific activities 
which adhere to their individual preferences, while a weak voice across the 
state cries for standardization of programs. Even standardized programs 
abound with philosophical questions, none of which are being asked, and 
problems, none of which are being addressed. Most industrial arts programs 
are built around the unit laboratory which best lends itself to pre-vocational 
training. Comprehensive laboratories, which best support the philosophy of 
industrial arts, are dying. Finally, the national shoriage of industrial arts 
teachers has led to the closing of industrial arts classrooms. 


It would appear that even a cursory examination of the position of 
industrial arts in Oklahoma is indicative of a vision gone awry. This writer 
suspects that this is also true for the nation as a whole. 

In 1948, Gordon O. Wibber wrote: 


Industrial arts, therefore has a new and profound mission of orienting 
everyone, especially in regard to the pertinent aspects of production, 
consumption, and recreation. . . . Now all people—from young to 
old—and all phases of the school—from the social to the technical— 
are stimulated as never before, to master the implications that industry 
has brought to this country.'* 


The mission remains; however, this author sees little stimulation. 
In 1915, John Dewey, writing about the ‘why’ of studying or teaching 
industrial arts, stated: 


. the aim must be efficiency of industrial intelligence rather than 
technical trade efficiency. Modern inventions speak for the necessity of 
an education whose chief purpose is to develop initiative and personal 
resources of intelligence. . . . It is nothing less than the problem of the 
reorganization of the public school to meet the changed conditions due 
to the industrial revolutions. '° 
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Historically and philosophically, the vision of industrial arts remains alive. 
A continued ignorance of that history and philosophy on the part of pro- 
fessional industrial arts educators will insure a slow demise—slow and 
permanent. 

In closing, this author takes the liberty of making two proposals. A 
leadership position at the State Department level, equal to the leadership 
position held by vocational technical education, should be created. In 
addition, a statewide study of the status of industrial arts education should be 
commissioned immediately, and that information applied by the aforemen- 
tioned leadership to implement necessary alterations in industrial arts pro- 
grams. Do we have the foresight to begin here? 
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